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THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I HEAR from many a little throat, 
A warble, interrupted long; 

i hear the robin’s flutelike note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 
And the thickets by the glimmering rill 

Are all alive with birds. 


Oh ! choir of spring, why come so soon ? 
On leafless grove and herbless lawn, 

Warm lie the yellow beams of noon; 
Yet winter is not gone. 


For frost shall sheet the pools again ; 
Again the blustering east shall blow, 

Whirl a white tempest through the glen, 
And load the pines with snow. 


Yet, haply, from the region where, 
Waked by an earlier spring than here, 

The blossomed wild-plum scents the air, 
Ye come in haste and fear; 


For there is heard the bugle-blast, 
The booming gun, the jarring drum, 

And on their chargers, spurring fast, 
Armed warriors go and come;— 


There mighty hosts have pitched the camp 
In valleys that were yours till then, 
And earth has shuddered to the tramp 
Of half a million men. 


In groves where once ye used to sing, 
In orchards where ye had your birth, 
A thousand glittering axes swing 
To smite the trees to earth. 


Ye love the fields by ploughman trod; 

But there, when sprouts the beechen spray, 
The soldier only breaks the sod 

To hide the slain away. 


Stay, then, beneath our ruder sky; 
Heed not the storm-clouds rising black, 
Nor yelling winds that with them fly; 
Nor let them fright you back,— 


Back to the stifling battle-cloud, 
To burning towns that blot the day, 
And trains of mounting dust that shroud 
The armies on their way. 


Stay, fora tint of green shall creep 
Soon o’er the orchard’s grassy floor, 

And from its bed the crocus peep 
Beside the housewife’s door. 


Here build, and dread no harsher sound, 
To scare you from the sheltering tree, 

Than winds that stir the branches round, 
And murmur of the bee. 
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And we will pray, that ere again 
The flowers of autumn bloom and die, 
Our generals and their strong-armed men 
May lay their weapons by. 


Then may ye warble, unafraid, 
Where hands that wear the fetter now, 
Free as your wings, shall ply the spade, 
And guide the peaceful plough. 


Then, as our conquering hosts return, 
What shouts of jubilee shall break 

From placid vale and mountain stern 
And shore of mighty lake ! 


And midland plain and ocean-strand 
Shall thunder ‘‘ Glory to the brave ! 
Peace to the torn and bleeding land ! 
And freedom to the slave! ”’ 
—Altlantic Monthly. 
March, 1864. 


JESUS LIVES, 

On, show me not my Saviour dying, 
As on the cross he bled; 

Nor in the tomb a captive lying; 
For he has left the dead. 

Then bid me not that form extended 
For my Redeemer own, 

Who, to the highest heavens ascended, 
In glory fills the throne. 


Weep not for him at Calvary’s station; 
Weep only for thy sins; 

View where he lay with exultation; 
*Tis there our hope begins. 

Yet stay not there, thy sorrows feeding, 
Amid the scenes he trod; 

Look up and see him interceding 
At the right hand of God. 


Still in the shameful cross I glory, 
Where his dear blood was spilt; 

My soul is melted at the story 
Of him who bore my guilt. 

Yet what, ’mid conflict and temptation, 
Shall strength and succor give? 

He lives, the Captain of salvation! 
Therefore his servants live. 


By death, he death’s dark king defeated, 
And overcame the grave; 

Rising, the triumph he completed: 
He lives, he reigns to save! 

Heaven’s happy myriads bow before him; 
He comes, the Judge of men: 

These eyes shall see him and adore him ; 
Lord Jesus! own me then. 

Conver. 
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From The North British Review. 
LORD ELGIN.—IN MEMORIAM. 


Ir is not the intention of these few pages 
to give an account even in outline of what 
England lost in the death of Lord Elgin. 
Other pens may hereafter describe at length 
that singular career, which witnessed the 
successful accommodation of a more varied 
series of novel and entangled situations than 
has perhaps fallen to the lot of any other 
statesman within our own time. 

There must be those who remember and 
who could tell of the reduction of Jamaica 
to order, after the convulsions of the Eman- 
cipation Act, by the youngest governor ever 
sent out to command a colony. There must 
be those who know how he stood his ground 
in Canada against first one and then another 
turbulent faction, and converted the mass of 
the population from a state of chronic dis- 
affection to permanent loyalty. There are 
those who witnessed that decisive stroke by 
which he sent the troops back from Singa- 
pore to Calcutta, in the very crisis of the 
fate of our Eastern Empire, and, when he 
landed, found (to use his own famous and 
long-remembered expression) but ‘‘ one face 
in Caleutta unblanched with fear,’’—the face 
of the intrepid governor, his own early col- 
lege friend, Lord Canning,—a meeting how 
romantic and an issue how momentous! ‘It 
was he,”’ wrote the gallant and lamented Sir 
William Peel, ‘*who made the change in 
India. It was the Chinese expedition that 
relicved Lucknow, relieved Cawnpore, and 
fought the battle of the 6th of December.’ 
There are those who remember how, when, 
not for the first time, he encountered the ter- 
rors of shipwreck at the Point de Galle, the 
two ambassadors of England and France sat 
side by side, unmoved amidst the awful scene, 
and refused to leave the sinking ship, inspir- 
ing all around them with the cheerfulness 
and spirit needed for the emergency. There 
are those who saw him, by that rare union 
of tact with firmness, of fertile resource with 
simplicity of aim, which belonged to the 
character of his race, twice over bring to a 
prosperous end the stupid and provoking ne- 
gotiations, and the no less stupid and provok- 
ing wars of the most inaccessible and intract- 
able of earthly empires,—who watched the 
moderation with which he procured the treaty 
of Tien-tsin, the decisive energy with which 
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he avenged the dignity of England by the 
destruction of the Summer Palace at Pekin, 
and received the humiliation of the Chinese 
prince in the heart of the imperial city. 

There are those, too, who know what he 
hoped to have done for India, had his life 
been spared. There are those—not a few— 
who looked further forward still, to the time 
when his long wanderings would at last be 
over, and he might have returned to have 
taken his place high in the councils of his 
country, and given to the solution of the 
great problems of the government of Eng- 
land, the experience and ability which had 
been ripened in such lofty positions, in so 
many a trying situation, in each extremity 
of the globe. 

these, and such as these, we must leave 
the delineation of the general policy, and the 
complicated course, of Lord Elgin’s public 
life. 

But it may be possible, within the short 
compass of the present occasion, to bring. 
back some recolléctions of his last days, some 
image of his character as he appeared to 
those who knew and loved him best, which 
may fill up the vacant space left by his death, 
not merely in the memory and the hopes, but 
in the actual knowledge of his contempora- 
ries; for it is one of the sad consequences 
of a statesman’s life spent, like his, in the 
constant service of his country on arduous 
foreign missions, that in his own land, in his 
own circle, almost in his own home, his place 
is occupied by others, his very face is forgot- 
ten; he can maintain no permanent ties with 
those who rule the opinion, or obtain the 
mastery, of the day; he has established no 
claims on any existing party; he has made 
himself felt in none of those domestic and 
personal struggles which attract the atten- 
tion, and fix the interest, of the common 
world which forms the bulk of the public 
opinion of England. For twenty years, the 
few intervals of his residence in these islands 
were to be counted, not by years, but by 
months, and the majority, even of those who 
might be reckoned amongst his friends and 
acquaintances, remembered him chiefly as 
the eager student at Oxford, in the happy 
time when he was devoted, in his undergrad- 
uate days at Christ Church, to the pages of 
Plato, or listened, not without a deep philo- 
sophie interest, in the Fellows’ Quadrangle 
at Merton, to the roll of the now extinct 
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theological controversy, then beat by the 
war-drum of the * Tracts for the Times.’’ 





It is tragical to think of the curtain thus 
suddenly dropped over the future of his career 
in England. It is tragical, also, though ina 
narrower and more partial sense, to think of 
the more immediate overcasting of his career 
in India. 

He undertook the vice-royalty of India, 
not, it is said, without a dark presentiment 
that he should never return, but with a clear 
conviction that the magnitude of the field be- 
fore him left no choice. Yet of the actual 
duty imposed upon him, of the actual glory 
to be reaped, he always expressed himself 
with a modesty to which his own acts corre- 
sponded. ‘* I succeed,”’ he used to say, ** to 
a great man and a great war, with an humble 
task to be humbly discharged.”’ This feel- 
ing is well expressed in a letter, which gives 
at the same time an admirable description of 
the empire at the moment when he under- 
took the government. . 


‘* India was at peace. At peace in asense 
of the term more emphatic and comprehen- 
sive than it had ever before borne in India. 
The occurrences which had taken place dur- 
ing the period of Lord Dalhousie’s govern- 
ment had established the prestige of the 
British arms as against external foes. Lord 
Canning’s vice-royalty had taught the same 
lesson to domestic enemies. No military op- 
erations of magnitude were in progress to call 
for prompt and vigorous action on the part 
of the ruling authority, or to furnish matter 
for narrations of thrilling interest. On the 
contrary, a hearty acquiescence in the belief 
that no such opportunities existed, and that 
it was incumbent upon him, by all practicable 
means, to prevent their recurrence, was the 
first duty which the situation of affairs pre- 
scribed to a new governor-general. 

‘¢ But while such was the condition of things 
in respect to matters which have to be settled, 
if at all, by the arbitrament of the sword, 
questions of a different class, affecting very 
important interests, but demanding, never- 
theless, a pacific solution, presented them- 
selves for consideration, with a view to defin- 
itive action and practical adjustment, under 





questions, as those to which he here alluded, 
until he had made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country and the people. 
That acquaintance he was gradually acquir- 
ing. That result of his labors he was rapidly 
approaching. 

The gallant vessel was steering, with her 
sails full set, right into the haven where she 
would be. The storm swept over her from a 
quarter whence it was least expected. The 
ship went down within the very sight of the 
harbor, with all the treasure of experience 
and wisdom accumulated for the very mo- 
ment of the arrival which was never to take 
place. 

The sense of his approaching end throws 
over the retrospect of Lord Elgin’s progress 
northward from Caleutta through the prov- 
inces a melancholy shade, which almost for- 
bids us to dwell upon it in detail. Yet it also 
imparts a pathetic interest to some of the 
leading features of his public addresses, and 
of his personal impressions, which may well 
find a place in this brief sketch. Such is the 
allusion to the two distinguished men who 
had preceded him in his office of governor- 
general, in a speech at a dinner at Benares, 
celebrating the progress of the East Indian 
Railway :— 


‘* In looking over the published report of 
these proceedings a few days ago, my atten- 
tion wasarrested by an incident which brought 
forcibly home to my mind one painful cireum- 
stance in which my position here to-day eon- 
trasts sadly with that which my predecessor 
then occupied. Ata stage in the proceed- 
ings of the evening, corresponding to that 
at which we have now arrived, Lord Canning 
departed from the routine prescribed by the 
programme, and invited the company to join 
him in drinking the health of his noble pred- 
ecessor, the Marquis of Dalhousie, who had, 
as he justly observed, nursed the East Indian 
Railway in its infancy, and guided it through 
its first difficulties. It is not in my power to 
make any similar proposal to you now. A 
mysterious dispensation of Providence has re- 
moved from this world’s stage, where they 
seemed still destined to play so noble and use- 
ful a part, both the proposer of this toast and 


circumstances of very great perplexity and | its object ; the names of both are written in 
embarrassment....What intensified the evil in | brilliant characters on some of the most event- 
many of those cases, was the fact that the | ful pages of the history of India, and both 


oints in question bore closely upon thos¢ 


Jealousies of race which are the sources of 
almost all our difficulties in India.’’ 


were removed at a time when expectation as 
to the services which they might still render 
to India was at its height. I shall not now 


dwell on the great national loss which we 


In the spirit thus indicated, he was desir- have all sustained in this dispensation ; but, 


ous of postponing the final adjustment of such 


‘perhaps, [ may be permitted to say that to 
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me the loss is not only, a public one, but a 
privateand personal calamity likewise. Both 
of these distinguished men were my contem- 
poraries ; both, I believe [ nay without pre- 
sumption say, my intimate friends. It is 
a singular coincidence that three successive 
governors-general of India should have stood 
toward each other in this relationship of age 
and intimacy. One consequence is that the 
burden of governing India has devolved upon 
us respectively at different periods of our 
lives. Lord Dalhousie, when named to the 
government of India, was, | believe, the 
youngest man who had ever been appointed 
to a situation of such high responsibility and 
trust. Lord Canning was in the prime of 
life; and I, if Lam not already on the de- 
cline, am at least nearer to the verge of it 
than either of my contemporaries who have 
preceded me. Indeed, when I was leaving 
England for India, Lord Ellenborough, who 
is now, alas! the only surviving ex-governor- 
general of India, said to me, * You are not 
a very old man; but, depend upon it, you 
will find yourself by far the oldest man in 
India.’ ”’ 


He was present at the impressive ceremony 
of the consecration of the church by the 
Well of Cawnpore, where he met the excellent 
Bishop of Calcutta. He thence advanced to 
Agra, which he thus describes :— 


‘* The six days spent at Agra, 1 am dis- 
posed to reckon among the most interesting 
of my life. Perhaps eleven months of the 
monotony of a Calcutta existence may render 
the mind more sensitive to novelty and beauty. 
At any rate, the impressions experienced on 
revisiting Agra at this time have been singu- 
larly vivid and keen. ‘The surpassing beauty 
of the buildings, among which the ‘Taj stands 
pre-eminent ; the vast concourse of chiefs 
and retainers, containing so many of the at- 
tributes of feudal and chivalrous times ; 
with the picturesqueness in attire and gor- 
geousness in coloring, which only the East 
can supply, produced an effect of fairyland, of 
whieh it was difficult to divest one’s self in 
order to come down to the sterner realities 
of the present. These realities consisted 
mainly in receiving the chiefs at private and 
public durbars, the great durbar being at- 
tended by a larger number of chicfs than 
ever before assembled on a similar occasion.” 


The public journals of India describe for 
the last time, on the occasion of this durbar 
(or gathering of the princes), his ‘‘ appear- 
ance venerable’? beyond his years; ‘ the 
extremely benignant aspect’ of his expres- 
sive countenance ; his voice, as he addressed 
the assembly, ‘* clear and distinct, every word 
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well weighed, as if he meant what he said.” 
We give his address, as the best exposition 
of his own feeling under this and similar cir- 
cumstances :— 


‘¢ Princes and Chiefs,—In inviting you to 
ineet me here, it was my wish in the first 
place to become acquainted with you person- 
ally, and also to convey to you, in obedience 
to the gracisus command which I received 
from Her Majesty the Queen, upon my de- 
parture from England, the assurance of the 
deep interest which Her Majesty takes in the 
welfare of the chiefs of India. I have now 
to thank you for the alacrity with which, in 
compliance with my request, you have, many 
of you from considerable distances, assembled 
at this place. 

‘* Having received, during the course of 
the last few days, many of the principal per- 
sonages among you in private durbar, where 
[ have had the opportunity of communicat- 
ing my views on matters of interest and im- 
portance, I need not detain you on this occa- 
sion by many words. 

‘¢ Before taking leave of you, however, I 
desire to address to you collectively a few 
general remarks upon the present state of 
affairs in India, and upon the duties which 
that state of affairs imposes upon us all. 

‘* Peace, I need hardly remind you of the 
fact, now happily prevails throughout the 
whole extent of this vast empire ; domestic 
treason has been crushed ; and foreign ene- 
mies have been taught to respect the power 
of the arms of England. 

‘The British Government is desirous to 
take advantage of this favorable opportunity, 
not to extend the bounds of its dominions, 
but to develop the resources and draw forth 
the natural wealth of India, and thus to pro- 
mote the well-being and happiness both of 
rulers and of the people. 

‘* With this view, many measures of im- 
provement and progress have already been 
introduced, and among them, I may name as 
most conspicuous, the railway and electric 
telegraph, those great discoveries of this age 
which have so largely increased the wealth 
and power of the mightiest nations of the 
West. 

‘+ By diffusing education among your vas- 
sals and dependants, establishing schools, 
promoting the construction of good roads, 
and suppressing, with the whole weight of 
your authority and influence, barbarous 
usages and crimes, such as infanticide, suttee, 
thuggee, and dacoitee, you may, princes and 
hiets, effectually second these endeavors of 
the British Government, and secure for your- 
selves and your people a full share of the 
benefits which the measures to which I have 
alluded are calculated to confer upon you. I[ 
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have observed with satisfaction the steps{an event, or so signal a proof of British 
which many of you have already taken in| power, as the capture of Pekin. They ar 
this direction, and more especially the en-| proud of the thought that some of their race 
lightened policy which has induced some of | took a part in It; and more inclined than 
you to remove transit and other duties which | ever—which is an important matter—to fol- 
obstructed the free course of commerce | low the British standard into foreign lands, 
through your States. if they should be invited to do 80.” 


., .. As representing the paramount power, | Qn these sentiments was founded the ad- 
it is my duty to keep the peace in India. For 


this purpose Her Majesty the Queen has dress which he delivered on this occasion, and 
placed at my disposal a large and gallant which is given here at length, as the last pub- 
army, Which, if the necessity should arise, lic expression of his good-will to the Indian 
I shall not hesitate to employ for the repres- | races :— 
sion of disorder and the punishment of any 
who may be rash enough to disturb the gen- 
eral tranquillity. But it is also my duty to 
extend the hand of encouragewent and friend- 
ship to all who labor for the good of India, 
and to assure you that the chiefs who make 
their own dependants contented and prosper- 
ous, establish thereby the strongest claim on 
the favor and protection of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

‘* | bid you now, oy and chiefs, fare- 
— othe el ating a ti — was my pleasing duty to determine that the 


" medal granted to Her Majesty’s troops who 
a health and happiness may attend were engaged at Delhi in 1857, should be 


conferred on the followers of the Sikh chiefs 
From Agra he moved northwards through who took part in the noble achievements of 
Delhi :-— that period, and I can personally bear testi- 
mony to the good services of the officers and 
“The place of greatest interest visited|men of the Sikh regiments who, in 1860, 
during the latter part of the tour was un-| co-operated with the British troops in placing 
questionably Delhi. The approach to it} the British flag on the walls of Pekin, the 
through ten miles of a desolate-looking cam- | capital of the vast empire of China. 
pagna, thickly strewn with funereal monu-| ‘* But, in order to be truly great, it is 
ments reared in honor of the sovereigns and | necessary’ that nations should excel in the 
mighty men of former dynasties, reminded | arts of peace as well as in those of war. 
me of Rome. The city itself bears traces of | «+ Look to the history of the British nation 
more recent calamities. The palace has been | for an example. Most assuredly the British 
a good deal maltreated, and the Jumna/| people are powerful in war; but their might 
Masjid (Great Mosque), a magnificent build-| and renown are in a great measure due to 
ing, has only just been restored to the wor-| their proficiency in the works which make a 
shippers. Beyond the town, and over the! time of peace fruitful and glorious. 
lace where the camp was pitched, lay the} ‘* By their skill in agriculture, they have 
neights which were occupied by the British | converted their country into a garden; by 
troops, ann signalled by so many deeds of | their genius as traders, they have attracted to 
valor, during the eventful struggles of 1857. | it a large share of the wealth of other lands. 
** No durbar was held at Delhi; but at| ‘+ Let us take advantage of this season of 
Umballa a large number of influential Sikh | tranquillity to confer similar benefits on the 
chiefs were received, at the head of whom | Punjab. 
was the young Maharaja of Puttialla, the) ** The waters which fall on your mountain 
son and heir of the prince whom Lord Can-| heights, and unite at their base to form 
ning placed in the council of the governor-| mighty rivers, are a treasure which, duly 
general... . distributed, will fertilize your plains and 
‘The Sikhs are a warlike race, and the largely augment their productive powers. 
knowledge of this fact gave a color to the! With electric telegraphs to facilitate commu- 
advice tendered to them. It was my wish to nication, and railways and canals to render 
recognize with all due honor their martial access to the seaports easy and expeditious, 
qualities, while seeking to impart a more’ we shall be able to convey the surplus pro- 
pacific direction to their energies. The cap-, duce of this great country to others where it 
ture of half the capitals of Europe would not is required, and to receive from them their 
have been, in the eyes of the Sikh, so great | riches in return. 


* Colonel Durand,—I beg that you will 
express to the native gentlemen who are 
assembled here my regret that I am unable 
to address them in their own language, and 
inform them that I am charged by Her Maj- 
esty the Queen to convey to them the assur- 
ance of Her Majesty’s -high appreciation of 
the loyalty and devotion to Her Majesty’e 
person and government which has been ex- 
hibited on various occasions by the Sikh 
rulers and people. Not many days ago it 
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‘¢T rejoice to learn that some of the chiefs 
in this part of India are taking an interest in 
these matters, which are of such, vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of this country and the 
prosperity of the people. It affords me, 
moreover, sincere gratification to find that, 
under the able guidance of the lieutenant- 
governor, the Sikh Sirdars in certain districts 
of the Punjab are giving proof of their appre- 
ciation of the value of education, by making 
provision for the education of their sons and 
daughters. 

‘‘ Be assured that in so doing you are 
adopting a judicious policy. The experience 
of all nations proves that where rulers are 
well informed and sagacious, the people are 
contented and willingly submissive to author- 
ity. Moreover, it is generally found that 
where mothers are enlightened, sons are 
valiant and wise. 

‘* T earnestly exhort you, therefore, to per- 
severe in the course on which you have 
entered, and I promise you while you con- 
tinue in it the sympathy and support of the 
British Government.” 

He now reached Simla, the paradise of the 
Anglo-Indians. He was thence to explore 
the tea-plantations amongst the mountains, 
and was looking eagerly forward to the great 
gathering of Indian chiefs and princes which 
was to close his progress at Lahore. 

Although he had suffered often from the 
unhealthy and depressing climate of Calcutta 
during the summer and autumn of 1862, and 
thus, to the eyes that saw him again in 1863, 
he looked many years older than when he 
left England, yet it was not. till he entered 
the hills that any symptom manifested itself 
of the fatal malady that was lurking under 
his apparently stout frame and strong consti- 
tution. The splendid scenery of those vast 
forests and snow-clad mountains inspired him 
with the liveliest pleasure ; but the highly 
rarefied atmosphere, which to most residents 
in India is as life from the dead, seemed in 
. him to have the exactly reverse effect. 

It was on the 12th of October that he 
ascended the Rotung Pass, and, on the 13th, 
crossed the famous Twig Bridge over the 
river Chandra. It is remarkable for the 
rude texture of birch branches of which it is 
composed, and which, at this late season, 
was so rent and shattered by the wear and tear 
of the past year as to render the passage of 
it a matter of great exertion. Lord Elgin 
was completely prostrated by the effort, and 
it may be said that from the exhaustion con- 


But he returned to his camp, and continued 
his march on horseback until, on the 22d, 
an alarming attack obliged him to be carried, 
by slow stages, to Dhurmsala.: There he 
was joined, on the 4th of November, by his 
friend and medical adviser, Dr. Macrae, who 
had been summoned from Calcutta on. the 
first alarming indications of his illness. By 
this time, the disorder had declared itself in 
such a form as to cause the most serious 
apprehensions to others, as well as to himself 
the most distressing sufferings. There had 
been a momentary rally, during which the 
fact of his illness had been communicated to 
England. But this passed away ; and on the 
6th of November, Dr. Macrae came to the 
conclusion that the illness was mortal. This 
intelligence, which he communicated at once 
to Lord Elgin, was received with a calmness 
and fortitude which never deserted him 
through all the scenes which followed. It 
was impossible not to be struck by the cour- 
age and presence of mind with which, in the 
presence of a death unusually terrible, and 
accompanied by circumstances unusually try- 
ing, he showed, in equal degrees and with 
the most unvarying constancy, two of the 
grandest clements of human character,—un- 
selfish resignation of himself to the will of 
God, and thoughtful consideration, down to 
the smallest particulars, for the interests and 
feelings of others, both public and private. 
When once he had satisfied himself, by 
minute inquiries from Dr. Macrae, of the true 
state of the case, after one deep, earnest, 
heartfelt regret that he shuuld thus suddenly 
be parted from those nearest and dearest, to 
whom his life was of such inestimable impor- 
tance, and that he should be removed just 
as he had prepared himself to benefit the 
people committed to his charge, he steadily 
set his face heavenward. He was startled, 
he was awed ; he felt it ‘* hard, hard, to be- 
lieve that his life was condemned ;’’ but there 
was no looking backward. Of the officers of 
his staff he took an affectionate leave on that 
day. ‘It is well,’”’ he said to one of them, 
‘‘ that I should die in harness.’’ And thence- 
forth he saw no one habitually, except Dr. 
Macrae, who combined with his medical skill 
the tenderness and devotion at once of a 
friend and of a pastor; his attached secre- 
tary, Mr. Thurlow, who had rendered him 
the most faithful services, not only through 





sequent on this adventure he never rallied. 


the period of his Indian vice-royalty, but 
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during his last mission to China; and her 
who had shared his every thought, and 
whose courageous spirit now rose above the 
weakness of the fragile frame, equal to the 
greatness of the calamity, and worthy of him 
to whom, by night and day, she constantly 
ministered. 

On the following day, the clergyman whom 
he had ordered to be summoned, and for 
whose arrival he waited with much anxiety, 
reached Dhurmsala, and administered the 
Holy Communion to himself and those with 
him. ‘We are now entering on a new com- 
munion,”’ he said that morning,—* the liv- 


ing and the dead,’’ and his spirit then ap- | 


peared to master pain and weakness, and to 
sustain him ina holy calm, during the cere- 
mony, and for a few hours afterward. ‘It 
is a comfort,’’ he whispered, ‘* to have laid 
aside all the cares of this world, and put my- 
self in the hands of God ;”’ and he was able 
to listen at intervals to favorite passages from 
the New Testament. That evening closed 
in with an aggravation of suffering. It was 
the evening of the seventeenth anniversary 
of his wedding-day. 

On the following morning, Lady Elgin, 
with his approval, rode up to the cemetery at 
Dhurmeala to select a spot for his grave, and 
he gently expressed pleasure when told of the 
quiet and beautiful aspect of the spot chosen, 


with the glorious view of the snowy range | 


towering above, and the wide prospect of hill 
and plain below. 

The days and nights of the fortnight which 
followed were a painful alternation of severe 
suffering and rare intervals of comparative 
tranquillity. They were soothed by the 
never-failing devotion of those that were al- 
ways at hand to read to him or to receive 
his remarks. He often asked to hear chosen 
ehapters from the book of Teaiah (as the fortie 
ethand fifty-fifth) , sometimes murmuring over 
to himself any striking verses that they con 
tained, and at other times repeating by heart 
favorite Psalms, one of which recalled to him 
an early feat of his youth, when he had trans- 
lated into Greek the 137th Psalm, ‘* By the 
waters of Babylon we sate down and wept.” 
At times he delighted to hear his little girl, 
who had been the constant companion of his 
travels, repeat some of Keble’s hymns, espe- 
cially those on the festivals of St. John the 
Evangelist and of the Holy Innocents. Years 
ago he had prided himself on having been 


the first to introduce into Scotland ‘ The 
Christian Year,” which he brought as a stu- 
dent from Oxford, where the first edition— 
first of its seventy-seven editions—had just 
appeared. Low touching a reward to him— 
how touching a tribute to the enduring piety 
and genius of its venerable author, that, after 
the lapse of so long a tract of time to both,— 
of quiet, pastoral life and eager controversies 
for the one, of diplomacy and government, 
war and shipwreck and travels from hemi- 
sphere to hemisphere for the other, — that 
fountain of early devotion should still remain 
fresh and pure to soothe his dying hours. 

Until his strength failed him, he was car- 
ried at times into the verandah, and showed 
by words and looks his constant admiration 
-at the grand evidences of God’s power and 
goodness in the magnificence of the scenery 
before him; and on one such occasion was 
delighted with the sublime description of the 
wonders of nature in the thirty-eighth and 
thirty-ninth chapters of the book of Job. 

At times he was able to enter into conver- 
‘sation and argument on serious subjects. 
When, under the pressure cf his sufferings, 
| he was one night entreating to be released— 
\*Oh that God would in mercy come and 
| take me !’’—Dr. Macrae reminded him of the 
| dread of pain and death which seems to be 
‘expressed in the account of the Agony of 
| Gethsemane, and he appeared to find much 
‘comfort in the thought, repeating once or 
| twice that he had not seen it in this light 
before, and several times saying with fervor, 
'**Not my will, but Thine, be done.’”’ At 
| other times, he could even be led, by way 
of steadying his wandering thoughts amidst 
| the distraction of restlessness, to fix them 
on his school and college days, to tell anec- 
dotes of his hard reading, or to describe 
the visit to Oxford of his venerable friend 
Dr. Chalmers. He dwelt in this way on a 
sermon of Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow, which 
he remembered even in detail, and from 
which he quoted some eloquent passages, 
bringing out the general scope of the ser- 
mon, to the effect that, rather than teach peo- 
ple to hate this bad world, we should teach 
them. to love and look up to a better one.* 

It will naturally be understood that long 
converse was really impossible. As occa- 
sions rose, a few words were breathed, an 


*“ The Expulsive Power of a New Affection.”— 
Commercial Discourses, No. ix. 
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appropriate verse quoted, and a few minutes 
were all that could be given at any one time 
to discourse upon it. It is characteristic of 
his strong, cheerful faith, even during those 
last trying moments, that he on one occasion 
asked to have the more supplicatory, peni- 
tential Psalms exchanged for those of praise 
and thankegiving, in which he joined, know- 
ing them already by heart, and in the same 
strain of calm yet triumphant hope, he whis- 
pered to himself on the night when his 
alarming state was first made known to him, 
“Hallelujah ; the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth. We shall all meet again.” 

That thought was raised to its highest 
pitch by the sight of a portrait of a beloved 
son, who had died in England during his 
absence. It arrived in the close of those sad 
days. He recognized it at once with a burst 
of tenderness and delight, which at once 
lifted his mind above the suffering of his 
mortal illness. Again and again he desired 
to see it, and to speak of it, with the fixed 
conviction that he and his ‘‘ angel boy,” as 
he called him, would soon meet in a better 
world. ‘* Oh, when shall I be with you?”’ 
‘** You know where he is ; we shall all go to 
him ; he is happy.” 

Every care had been taken for the public 
interests, and for the interests of those still 
nearer and dearer to him. He had laid the 
most solemn charge on his faithful secretary 
to conduct Lady Elgin home on her mournful 
and solitary voyage. He had given to Dr. 
Macrae, with the tenderest marks of affec- 
tion, a turquoise ring: ** We have had a 
long struggle together ; keep this in memory 
of it.’” He had dictated a telegram to the 
queen resigning his office, with a request that 
his successor might be immediately appointed. 

With this exception, public affairs seem to 
have faded from his mind. ‘I must resign 
myself to doing no work. I have not suffi- 
cient control over my thoughts. I have 
washed my hands of it all.’’ But it was 
remarkable*that, as the end drew nearer, the 
keen sense of public duty once more flashed 
up within him. It was on the 19th that he 
could not help expressing his wonder what 
was meant by his long lingering; and once, 
half wandering, he whispered, ‘* If 1 did not 
die, I might get to Lahore, and carry out the 
original programme.”’ Later on in the day 
he sent for Mr. Thurlow, and desired that a 
message should be sent, through Sir Charles 





Wood, expressive of his love and devotion to 
the queen, and of his determination to do 
his work to the last possible moment. His 
voice, faint and inaudible at first, gained 
strength with the earnestness of the words 
which came forth as if direct from his heart, 
and which, as soon as pronounced, left him 
prostrate with the exertion. He begged, at 
the same time, that his ‘best blessing” 
might be sent to the secretaries of the Indian 
Government, and also a private message to 
Sir Charles Wood in England. 

These were his last public-acts. A few 
words and looks of intense affection for his 
wife and child were all that escaped him 
afterwards. One more night of\ agonized 
restlessness, followed by an almost sudden 
close of the long struggle, and a few mo- 
ments of perfect calm, and his spirit was 
released. 

His death was on the 20th of November, 
and on the 21st he was privately buried, at 
his own request, on the spot selected before- 
hand. 





We have said that on his public policy we 
do not enter. That must be fought out, 
defended, censured, approved by others. 
Neither do we enlarge on the details of his 
private life. These are too sacred, too near, 
to be handled in these pages. Enough has 
been said to show to those who knew him 
not what manner of man he was in those 
more intimate relations to God and man with 
which a stranger dares not intermeddle. 

But there are traits which start to life, 
now that he is removed, for which, perhaps, 
the English world, which, as we have said, 
hardly knew him, gave him but little credit. 

He was thought of asa man of excellent 
sense and tact. By this, it is said, his ob- 
jects were gained. Through this, it was 
held, he maintained that equable tenor of 
success that so marked the successive stages 
of his career. So, doubtless, it was to a great 
extent. Yet assuredly to those who knew 
him intimately there was much more than 
this. 

Look even at the outward forms of his 
mode of speech. They are all that now re- 
main to us to tell of that singularly poetic 
and philosophic turn of mind, that union of 
grace and power in all his turns of expres- 
sion, which, if they do not actually amount 
to genius, give to the character which thus 
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displays itself the charm which no common- 
place mediocrity, however sound and safe, 
can ever attain. It is enough to quote from 
the few letters in which he had time to dis- 
burden those thoughts freely, to show what 
we mean. 


THE RIVER SCENERY OF CHINA. 


** May, 1858. 

*« When the sun had passed the meridian, 
the masts and sails were a protection from 
his rays; and as he continued to drop tow- 
ard the water, right ahead of us, he strewed 
our path, first with glittering silver spangles, 
then with roses, then with violets, through 
all of which we sped recklessly. The banks 
on either side continued as flat as ever until 
the last part of our trip, when we approached 
some hills on our left, not very lofty, but 
clearly defined, and with a kind of dreamy 
softness about them which reminded one of 
Egypt. ... The sun has just set among a crowd 
of mountains which bound the horizon in 
front of us,and in such a blaze of fiery light 
that earth and sky in his neighborhood have 
hues all too glorious to look upon. Stand- 
ing out in advance, on the edge of this sea 
of molten gold, is a solitary rock, which goes 
by the name of Golden Island, and serves as 
the pedestal of a tall pagoda... . 

‘The night was lovely,—a moon nearly 
full; the banks, flat and treeless at first, be- 
came fringed, as we proceeded, with mud 
villages, silent as the grave, and trees stand- 
ing like spectres over the stream. There we 
went on through this silvery silence,’panting 
and breathing flame. Through the night- 
watches, when no Chinaman moves, when 
the junks cast anchor, we labored on, cut- 
ting ruthlessly and recklessly through the 
waters of that glancing and startled river, 
which, until the last few weeks, no stranger 
keel had ever furrowed... .”’ 


VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


**May 9, 1860. 

‘«¢ Our row across the river to the chant of 
the boatmen invoking the aid of a sainted 
dervish, and our ride through the fertile 
border of the Nile, covered with crops and 
palm-trees, were very lovely, and after about 
an hour and a half from Cairo, we emerged 
into the Desert. The Pyramids seemed there 
almost within reach of our arms; but, lo! 
they were in fact some four miles distant. 

‘¢ We kept moving on at a sort of ambling 
walk, and the first sign of our near approach 
was the appearance of a crowd of Arabs. We 
pushed on over the heap of sand and débris, 
or probably covered-up tombs, which sur- 
round the base of the Pyramids, when we 
suddenly came on the most remarkable ob- 
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ject on which my eyé ever lighted. Some- 
how or other, I had not thought of the Sphinx 
till I saw her before me. There she was in 
all her imposing magnitude, crouched on the 
margin of the Desert, looking on the fertile 
valley of the Nile, and her gaze fixed on the 
East, as if in earnest expectation of the sun- 
rising ; butsuch a gaze! The mystical light 
and deep shadows cast by the moon gave to 
it an intensity which 1 cannot attempt to 
describe. To me it seemed a look earnest, 
searching, but unsatisfied. Fora long time 
I remained transfixed, endeavoring to read 
the meaning conveyed by that wonderful 
eye. I was struck after a while by what 
seemed a contradiction in the expression of 
the eye and mouth. There was a singular 
gentleness and hopefulness in the lines of the 
mouth which appeared to be in contrast with 
the anxious eye. Mr. Bowlby * agreed with 
me in thinking that the upper part of the 
face spoke of the intellect striving, and striv- 
ing vainly, to solve the mystery (what mys- 
tery? the mystery, shall we say, of God's 
universe or of man’s destiny ?), while the 
lower indicated a moral conviction that all 
must be well, and that this truth would in 
good time be made manifest. We could 
hardly tear ourselves away from this fasci- 
nating spectacle, to draw near to the great 
pyramid which stood beside us, its outline 
sharply traced in the clear atmosphere. We 
walked round and round it, thinking of the 
strange men whose ambition to secure im- 
mortality for themselves had expressed itself 
in this giant creation. The enormous blocks 
of granite. brought from one knows not 
where, built up one knows not how,—the 
form selected, solely for the purpose of defy- 
ing the assaults of time,—the contrast be- 
tween the conception embodied in their ¢on- 
struction and the talk of the frivolous race 
by whom we were surrounded,—all this seen 
and felt under the influence of the dim 
moonlight was very striking and impressive. 
We spent some time in moving from place to 
place aiong the shadow cast by the pyramid 
on the sand, and observing the effect pro- 
duced by bringing the moon sometimes to its 
apex, and sometimes to other points on its 
outline. I felt no disposition to exchange for 
sleep the state of dreamy half-consciousness 
in which I was wandering ab®ut, but at 
length I lay down on the shingly sund with a 
block of granite for a pillow, and passed an 
hour or two sometimes dozing, sometimes 
wakeful. . . . When we reached the summit 
at sunrise, we had a horizon all around tinted 


+ * The lamented Times’ correspondent who perished 
in China, amongst the prisoners captured in 18¢0.— 
See Lord Elgin’s despatch to Lord J, Russell, dated 





October 26, 1860.—Correspondence on the Affairs of 
China, 1850-60, 22. 
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very much like Turner’s early pictures, and 
becoming brighter and brighter till it melted 
into day. Behind and on two sides of us 
was the barren and treeless desert stretching 
out as far as the eye could reach. Before us 
the fertile valley of the Nile, and the river 
meandering through it, and in the distance 
Cairo, with its mosques and minarets, the 
highest, the citadel mosque, standing out 
boldly on the horizon. It was a fine view, 
and had a character of its own; but stili it 
does not stand out among my recollections as 
a spectacle unique and never to be forgotten, 
as that of the night before dues. . . . I con- 
fess that it was with something of fear and 
trembling that I returned to the Sphinx that 
morning. I feared that the impressions re- 
ceived the night before might be effaced by 
the light of day; but it was not so. The 
lines were fainter and less deeply marked, 
but 1 found, or thought I found, the same 
meaning in them still.” 


But this elevation of sentiment was not 
merely one of outward form or expression. 
Varied, eventful as was his course,—wrapt up 
in the intricacies of diplomacy,—entangled 
in disputes with Canadian factions and Ori- 
ental follies,—he still kept steadily before 
him, as steadily as any great philanthropist 
or missionary or reformer that ever lived, 
those principles of truth and justice and 
benevolence, to maintain which was his suffi- 
cient reward for months and years of long 
and patient waiting, for storms of obloquy 
and misunderstanding. Philosophical or re- 
ligious truth,in the highest sense, he had 
not the leisure to follow. Yet even here his 
memoranda, his speeches, we believe his con- 
versation, constantly showed how open his 
mind was to receive profound impressions 
from the most opposite quarters ; how firm a 
hold was laid upon it by any truth or fact 
which it had touched in his passage through 
the many strange vicissitudes of life. ‘ If 
publie writers think that they cannot argue 
with eloquence without showing feeling,”’ 
(so he spoke at a meeting in Calcutta on the 
mode in which the Lancashire distress was 
to be discussed, but how far beyond any such 
immediate occasion does the wisdom of his 
words extend!) ‘* then, for God’s sake, let 
them give utterance to their opinions. It 
would be much better than to deprive us of 
the spark which concussion with flint may 
kindle. I would rather myself swallow a 
whole bushel of chaff than lose the precious 
grains of truth which may somewhere or 
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other be scattered in it.’? How exactly the 
opposite of the vulgar, unreasoning timidity 
and fastidiousness of the mass of statesmen 
and teachers and preachers, whose first 
thought is to suppress all eloquence and 
enthusiasm from apprehension of its possible 
accompaniments,—who would willingly throw 
away whole bushels of truth, lest they should 
accidentally swallow a few grains of chaff. 
How entirely is the sentiment worthy of 
those noble treatises which, we have been 
assured, were his constant companions where- 
ever he travelled, .and from which he de- 
lighted to read the soul-stirring calls to free- 
dom of inquiry, and resolute faith in truth,— 
the Prose Works of Milton. 

But it was in practical life that those 
qualities came forth in their full energy. 
Politics, statesmanship, government, were to 
him a profession, a science, of which he dis- 
cussed the problems as a philosopher or a 
scholar would discuss the difficulties of as- 
tronomy or of philology. It was thus that he 
would take upon himself the responsibility 
of great acts, not merely from motives of 
passing expediency, but as parts of a system, 
which appeared to him to impose such a 
general duty upon him. On two memorable 
occasions his ‘* political courage’’ (to use the 
French expression) reached a point of almost 
heroic magnitude. One was the determina- 
tion adopted, with hardly any hesitation, to 
send back the troops to India, although it 
was the greatest personal sacrifice which he 
could have made ; for, by depriving himself 
of his military force, he ran the fisk of ren- 
dering his mission in China almost powerless. 
The other was the resolve, executed against 
all his natural tastes and feelings, and with 
the full anticipation of the obloquy which it 
would bring down upon him in Europe, of 
burning the Summer Palace at Pekin, as the 
only means, under the extraordinary diffi- 
culties which surrounded him, of impressing 
the Chinese nation with a sense of the atroc- 
ity of the outrages perpetrated against their 
European prisoners. 


‘‘ Having, to the best of my judgment, 
examined the question in all its bearings, I 
come to the conclusion, that the destruction 
of Yaenming-yaen (the Summer Palace) was 
the least objectionable of the several courses 
open to me, unless I could have reconciled it 
to my sense of duty to suffer the crime which 
had been committed to pass practically un- 
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avenged. I had reason, moreover, to believe 
that it was an act which was calculated to 
produce a greater effect in China, and on the 
emperor, than persons who look on from a 
distance may suppose. It was the emperor's 
favorite residence, and at its destruction 
could not fail to be a blow to his pride as 
well as to his feelings. To this place he 
brought our hapless countrymen, in order 
that they might undergo their severest tor- 
tures within its precincts. There had been 
found the horses and accoutrements cf the 
troopers seized, the decorations torn from the 
breast of a gallant French officer, and other 
effects belonging to the prisoners. As almost 
all the valuables had been already taken 
from the palace, the army would go thus, not 
to pillage, but to mark by a solemn act of 
retribution, the horror and indignation with 
which we were inspired by the perpetration 
of a great crime. The punishment was one 
which would fall not on the people, who may 
be comparatively innocent, but on the em- 
peror, whose direct personal responsibility 
for the crime committed is established beyond 
all question.” 





This statement, which forms the close of 
an able and elaborate argument, which must 
be read in the original document* to be fully 
appreciated, is perhaps still more forcibly 
and concisely put in the following private 
letter : — 


«¢ We had only a fortnight to make peace 
in, after the armies obtained the gate of 
Pekin. It was absolutely necessary, before 
peace was concluded, to mark our sense of 
the barbarous treatment to which the pris- 
oners had been subjected. The burning of 
the palace was an expeditious mode of mark- 
ing our sense of this crime, and therefore 
consistent with the speedy .conclusion of 

ce. It was appropriate, because the pal- 
ace was the place at which the first cruelties 
to the prisoners were perpetrated, under the 
immediate direction of the emperor and his 
advisers. It was humane, because it involved 
no sacrifice of human life ; no great destruc- 
tion of property, because the buildings 
(though styled Palace) were low wooden 
structures of small value, which had been 
plundered by the French army before the 
order for the burning was given.” 


These examples also indicate that though 
he was cautious to excess when he had time 
to deliberate (for his logical powers and his 
command over language tempted him to re- 


* Lord Elgin’s despatch to Lord J. Russell, dated 
October 25, 1860.—Correspondence respecting Affaws 
im China, 1859-60, p. 203, 
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fine), yet his decision could be as prompt as 
a soldier’s when the occasion demanded it ; 
and, if he was satisfied of the correctness of 
his cause, he would accept the full responsi- 
hility of it, in spite of all opposition. His 
clearness of view, under these circumstancee, 
admitted of no confusion, and his power of 
expressing what he saw was equal to the 
clearness with which he saw it. There are 
men, deeply versed in public affairs, in whom 
caution almost takes the place of genius, and 
admits of no other rival quality. Such 
might to some appear to have been the char- 
acter of Lord Elgin. But had he been so 
ruled by this predominant faculty, he would 
assuredly never have ventured on the organ- 
ization of Canton by the hazardous but suc- 
cessful appointment of a temporary Chinese 
governor, nor would he have-faced the com- 
plicated difficulties that presented themselves 
in his adventurous voyage of discovery up 
the Yang-tse-kiang River, nor would he have 
marched on Pekin with that military ardor 
which niade the French soldiers exclaim that 
he ought. to have been an ‘ officier de dra- 
gons.”’ 

These statesman-like gifts, however, are 
not those which fill the largest space in his 
character to those who knew him best. He 
possessed in an eminent degree the rare qual- 
ity—rare in the political world, rarer still 
perhaps in the religious world—of a strong 
overruling sense of the justice due from man 
to man, and from nation to nation. 

Wherever he went (and it was his fate 
that in the four different spheres in which 
his lot was cast, the same relations were 
constantly reappearing), it was his fixed de- 
termination that the interests of the subject 
races should be protected from the impatience 
or violence of his own countrymen,—the 
emancipated slaves of Jamaica, the French 
Canadians, the Chinese in their dealings 
with the European residents, the Indian 
population in its dealings with the Anglo- 
Indian conquerors. 

That he had no bloodshed on his hands 
was his pride in Canada. ‘No human 
power shall induce me to accept the office of 
oppressor of the people,”’ was his sincere re- 
solve in Uhina. The order to burn the 
Imperial Palace at Pekin was wrung from 
him by the severest sense of the necessity of 
the crisis. When in India, the protection 
of the Indians was the constant source of 
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solicitude to him. The stern determination 
with which he carried out the execution of 
an English soldier for causing the death of a 
native, was of itself enough to mark his 
strong sense of what was due from the Vice- 
roy of India to the interests of the conquered 
race. ‘‘His combination of speculative and 
practical ability,’ so wrote one with deep 
experience of his mind, ‘ fitted him more 
than any man I have ever known, to solve 
the problem how these subject races are to 
be governed.’’ It may be that in these acts 
he merely served to represent the growing 
humanity and justice of the age. But it is 
a great boon to mankind when the best ten- 
dencies of the age find a congenial soul in 
which to take root and bear fruit ; and such 
a soul, in every sense, was that of Lord 
Elgin. 

It might almost be said that the sense of 
responsibility for the classes confided to his 
charge, especially of those who were com- 
paratively friendless, was to him a kind of 
religion,—an expression of his sense of the 
justice and love of God for all his creatures. 

And it may be remarked how, from this 
religious sense of the duty devolved upon 
him, it came to pass that, if there was any 
subject which more strongly moved his in- 
dignation than another, it was the sight, 
whether in foreign lands or in our own, of 
Christianity invoked, or of the influence of 
the teachers of religion brought td bear, 
against the general claims of justice and hu- 
manity on behalf of those who might be 
regarded, in race, or religion, or opinion, 
aliens from ourselves. 

There is one final tribute which, at least 
in these pages, may be offered without affec- 
tation to his memory. Wherever else he 
was honored, and however few were his visits 
to his native land, yet Scotland at least al- 
ways delighted to claim him as her own. 
Always his countrymen were proud to feel 


that he worthily bore the name most dear to' 


Scottish hearts. Always his unvarying in- 
tegrity shone to them with the steady light 
of an unchanging beacon above the stormy 
discords of the Scottish church and nation. 
Whenever he returned to his home in Fife- 
shire, he was welcomed by all, high and low, 
as their friend and chief. Here, at any rate, 
were fully known the industry with which 
he devoted himself to the small details of 
local, often trying and troublesome, business ; 
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the affectionate confidence with which he 
took counsel of the fidelity and experience 
of the aged friends ard servants of his 
house; the cheerful contentment with which 
he was willing to work for their interests 
and for those of his family, with the same 
fairness and patience as he would have given 
to the most exciting events or the most criti- 
cal moments of his public career. There his 
children, young as they were, were made 
familiar with the union of wisdom and play- 
fulness with which he guided them, and with 
the simple and self-denying habits of which 
he gave them so striking an example. By 
that ancestral home, in the vaults of the 
Abbey Church of Dunfermline, would have 
been his natural resting-place. Those vaults 
had, but two years ago, been opened to re- 
ceive the remains of another of the same 
house, his brother, General Bruce, whose la- 
mented death—also in the service of his 
Queen and country—followed immediately 
on his return from the journey in which he 
had accompanied the Prince of Wales to the 
Fast, and in which he had caught the fatal 
malady that brought him to his untimely 
end. ‘* You have lost a kind and good un- 
cle and a kind and good godfather,’’—so 
Lord Elgin wrote to his little boy, who bore 
the same name as the general,—‘*‘ and you 
are now the only Robert Bruce in the family. 
It is a good name, and you must try and 
bear it nobly and bravely as those who have 
borne it before you have done. If you look 
at their lives, you will see that they always 
considered in the first place what they ought 
to do, and only in the second what it might 
be most pleasant and agreeable to do. This 
is the way to steer a straight course through 
life, and to meet the close of it, as your dear 
uncle did, with a smile on his lips.” By 
few could General Bruce’s loss have been 
felt more than by Lord Elgin himself. ‘+ No 
two brothers,’’ he used to say, ‘* were ever 
more helpful to each other.”” ‘The telegram 
that brought the tidings to him at Calcutta 
was but one word. ‘And yet,’’ he said, 
‘*how much in that one word! It tells me 
that I have lost a wise counsellor in difficul- 
ties, a stanch friend in prosperity and ad- 
versity, one on whom, if anything had be- 
fallen myself, [ could always have relied to 
care for those left behind me. It tells, too, 
of the dropping of a link of that family 
chain which has always been so strong ‘and 
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unbroken.’ How little was it foreseen then, 
that of that strong, unbroken chain, his own 
life would be the next link to be taken away. 
How littlé was it thought by those who stood 
round the vault at Dunfermline Abbey, on 
the 2d of July, 1862, that to those familiar 
scenes, and to that hallowed spot, the chief 
of the race would never return. How 
mournfully did the tidings from India reach 
a third brother in the yet further East, who 
felt that to him was due, in great part, 
whatever success he had experienced in life, 
even from the time when, during the elder 
brother’s Eton holidays, he had enjoyed the 
benefit of his tuition, and who was indulg- 
ing in dreams how, in their joint return from 
exile, with their varied experience of the 
East, they might have worked together for 
some great and useful end. 

He sleeps far away from his native land. 
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on the heights of Dhurmeala,—a fitting 
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grave, let us rejoice to think, for the Vice- 
roy of India, overlooking from its lofty 
height the vast expanse of the hill and plain 
of these mighty provinces,—a fitting burial, 
may we not say, beneath the snow-clad 
Himalaya range, for one who dwelt with 
such serene satisfaction on all that was 
grand and beautiful in man and nature— 


‘¢ Pondering God’s mysteries untold, 
And tranquil as the glacier snows, 
He by those Indian mountains old, 
Might well repose.’’ 

A last home, may we not say, of which 
the very name, with its double signification, 
was worthy of the spirit which there passed 
away,—the Hall of Justice, the Place of 
Rest,’’—rest, indeed, to him after his long 
‘* laborious days,’’ in that presence which to 
him was the only complete rest—the pres- 
ence of Eternal Justice. 





Tue Sacrep TREE OF THE AssYRIANS.—An 
emblem found in such frequent connection with 
the symbol of Asshur as to warrant the belief 
that it was attached in a special way to his wor- 
ship, is the sacred or symbolical tree. Like the 
winged circle, this emblem has various forms. 
The simplest consists of a short pillar springing 
from a single pair of rams’ horns, and sur-— 
mounted by a capital composed of two pairs of | 
rams’ horns, separated by one, two, or three! 
horizontal bands; above which there ‘s first, a | 
scroll resembling that which commonly surmounts | 
the winged circle, and then a flower, very much 
like the ** honeysuckle ornament ’’ of the Greeks. 
More advanced specimens show the pillar elon- 
gated, with a capital in the middle in addition 
to the capital at the top, while the blossom above 
the upper capital, and generally the stem like- 
wise, throw out a number of similar smaller 
blossoms, which are sometimes replaced by fir 
cones or pomegranates. Where the tree is most 
elaborately portrayed, we see, besides the stem 
and blossom, a complicated network of branches, 
which, after interlacing with one another, form 
a sort of arch surrounding the tree itself as with 
aframe. It is a subject of curious speculation 
whether this sacred tree does not stand connected 
with the Asherah of the Phoenicians, which was 
certainly not a ‘* grove ’’ in the sense in which 


which the Jews adopted from the idolatrous na- 
tions with whom they came in contact, was an 
artificial structure, originally of wood, but in 
the later times probably of metal, capable of be- 
ing ‘‘set*’ in the temple at Jerusalem by one 
king, ayd “brought out’? by another. It was 
a structure for which ‘* hangings’? could be 
made to cover and protect it, while at the same 
time it was so far like a tree that it could be 
properly said to be “‘cut down,” rather than 
‘* broken ’’ or otherwise demolished. The name 
itself seems to imply something which stood 
straight up; and the conjecture is reasonable 
that its essential element was ‘‘ the straight stem 
of a tree,’ though whether the idea connected 
with the emblem was of the same nature with 
that which underlay the phalic rites of the 
Greeks is, to say the least, extremely uncertain. 
We have no distinct evidence that the Assyrian 
sacred tree was a real tangible object; it may 
have been, as Mr. Layard supposes, a mere type. 
But it is, perhaps, on the whole more likely to 
have been an actual object, in which case we 
cannot but suspect that it stood in the Assyrian 
system in much the same position as the Asherah 
in the Phoenician, being closely connected with 
the worship of the supreme god, and having cer- 
tainly a symbolic character, though of what ex- 
act kind it may not be easy to determine—Raw- 
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PART IX.—CHAPTER XXXI. 
TWO FRIENDS, 

Ir was like a return to his former self— 
to his gay, happy, careless nature—for Tony 
Butler to find himself with his friend Skeffy. 
As painters lay layers of the same color on, 
one over the other, to deepen the effect, so 
does youth double itself by companionship. 
As for Skeffy, never did schoolboy exult more 
in a holiday, and, like a schoolboy, hisspirits 
boiled over in all manner of small excesses, 
practical jokes on his fellow-passengers, and 
all those glorious tomfooleries, to be able to 
do which, with zest, is worth all the enjoy- 
ment that ever cynicism yielded twice told. 

‘I was afraid you wouldn’t come. I 
didn’t see you when the coach drove into the 
inn-yard: and I was so disappointed ! ’’ said 
Tony, as he surveyed the mass of luggage 
which the guard seemed never to finish de- 
positing before his friend. 

‘* Two portmanteaus, sir,’’ said the guard, 
‘three carpet-bags, a dressing-case, a hat- 
box, a gun-case, bundle of sticks and umbrel- 
las, and I think this parrot and cage, are 
yours.”’ 

“A narrot, Skeffy ?”’ 

‘‘For Mrs. Maxwell, you dog; she loves 
parrots, and I gave ten guineas for that beg- 
gar, because they assured me he could posi- 
tively keep up a conversation ; and the only 
thing he can say is, ‘Don’t you wish you 
may get it?’”’ 

No sooner had the bird heard the words 
than he screamed them out with a wild and 
scornful ery that made them sound like a bit- 
ter mockery. 

‘* There—that’s at me,”’ whispered Skeffy, 
—‘‘at me and my chance of Tilney. I am 
half inclined to wring his neck when I hea» 
it.” 

‘Are you looking for any one, Harris?” 
asked Tony of a servant in livery who had 
just ridden into the yard. 

‘* Yes, sir; I have a letter from my mis- 
tress for a gentleman that was to have come 
by the mail.” 

‘* Here he is,’’ said Tony, as he glanced 
at the address. ‘This is Mr. Skeffington 
Damer.”’ 

While Skeffy broke the seal, Tony mut- 
tered in his ear, ‘* Mind, old fellow, you are 
to come to us before you go to Tilney, no 
matter how pressing she may be.”’ 

‘‘Here’s a business,’ said Skeffy; ‘‘ as 





well as I can make out her old pothooks, it 
is that she can’t receive me. ‘ My dear’— 
she first wrote ‘ Nephew,’ but it’s smudged 
out,—* My dear Cousin Damer, I am much 
distressed to tell you that you must not come 
here. It is the scarlatina, which the doctors 
all think highly infectious, though we burn 
cinnamon and that other thing through all 
the rooms. My advice would be to go to 
Harrogate, or some nice place, to amuse 
yourself, and I enclose this piece of thin pa- 
per.’ Where is it though? ’’ said he, open- 
ing the letter and shaking it. ‘* Just think 
of the old woman forgetting to put up the 
enclosure ! ”” 

‘¢ Try the envelope ? ’’ cried Tony, eagerly ; 
but no, the envelope was also empty, and it 
was plain enough she had omitted it. 

Skeffy read on: ‘**T had a very pretty 
pony for you here, and I remember Lydia 
Damer told me how nice you looked riding, 
with the long curls down your back.’ Why, 
that was five-and-twenty years ago! ”’ cried 
he, with a scream of laughter ; “ just fancy 
Tony! ”’ and he ran his fingers through his 
hair. ‘ How am I ever to keep up the illu- 
sion with this crop! ‘ But’ ’’—he went on 
to read,—‘** but I suppose I shall not see 
that now. I Shall be eighty-one next No- 
vember. Mind that you drink my health 
on the twenty-second, if [ be alive. I could 
send you the pony if you thought it would 
not be too expensive to keep him in London. 
Tilney is looking beautiful, and the trees are 
budding as if it were spring. Drop me a 
line before you leave the neighborhood, and 
believe me, your affectionate godmother, 

‘© ¢ Dinan MaxweELt.’ 


“‘T think I’d better say I’ll send an = 
swer,”’ said Skeffy, as he crumpled up the 
letter ; “‘ and as to the enclosure ’’— 

A wild scream and some unintelligible ut- 
terancs broke from the parrot at this instant. 

«Yes, you beggar, ‘ you wish I may get 
it.’ By the way, the servant can take that 
fellow back with him; 1 am right glad to be 
rid of him.”’ 

‘It’s the old adage of the ill wind,” said 
Tony, laughing. 

‘¢ How 60? What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that your ill-luck is our good 
fortune ; for as you can’t go to Tilney, you’ll 
have to stay the longer with us.”’ 

Skeffy seized his hand and gave it a cor- 
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dial shake, and the two young fellows looked 
fully and frankly at each other, as men do 
look before the game of life has caught too 
strong a hold upon their hearts, and taught 
them over-anxiety to rise winners from it. 

‘‘ Now, then, for your chateau,’’ said 
Skeffy, as he leaped up on the car, already 
half-hidden beneath his luggage. 

«‘ Our chateau is a thatched cabin,’’ said 
Tony, blushing in spite of all his attempts to 
seem at ease. ‘It is only a friend would 
have heart to face its humble fare.”’ 

Not heeding, if he even heard, the remark, 
Skeffy rattled on about everything,—past, 
present, and future; talked of their jolly 
dinner at Richmond, and of each of their 
companions on that gay day; asked the 
names of the various places they passed on 
the road,—what were the usual fortunes of 
the proprietors, how they spent them, and, 
seldom waiting for the answer, started some 
new query, to be forgotten in its turn. 

‘*It is a finer country to ride over,’’ said 
Tony, anxious to say something favcrable for 
his locality, *‘ than to look at. It is not 
pretty, perhaps, but there’s plenty of grass, 
and no end of stone walls to jump, and in the 
season there’s some capital trout-fishing too.’’ 

‘Don’t care a copper for either. I'd 
rather see a new pantomime than the best stag 
hunt in Europe. I’d rather see Tom Salter 
do the double spring backward than I'd see 
them take a whale.” 

‘‘ [’m not of your mind, then,’’ said Tony. 
‘¢ I'd rather be out on the hillside of a dull, 
good-scenting day,—well mounted, of course, 
—and hear the dogs as they rush yelping 
through the cover.”’ 

‘¢ Yoics, yoics, yoics! I saw it all at Ast- 
ley’s, and they took a gate in rarestyle ; but, 
I say, what is that tower yonder topping the 
trees?” 

*‘ That is Lyle Abbey, Sir Arthur Lyle’s 
place.”’ 

‘“« Lyle—Lyle! There was such a picture 
in the Exhibition last year of two sisters, 
Maud, or Alice, or Bella Lyle, and another 
by Watts. I used to go every morning, be- 
fore I went down to the Office, to have a look 
at them, and I never was quite certain which 
I was in love with.” 

*‘ They are here; they are Sir Arthur’s 
daughters.”’ 

** You don’t say so! 
them, Tony?” ~ 





And do you know 
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‘+ As well as if they were my sisters.’’ 

‘* Aint I in luck! ’’ eried Skeffy, in exul- 
tation. ‘‘I’d have gone to Tarnoff—that’s 
the place Holmes was named consul at, and 
wrote back word that it didn’t exist, and that 
the geography fellows were only hoaxing the 
office !—just fancy, hoaxing the Office! Hul- 
loa!—what have we here? a four-horse team, 
by all that’s stunning !”’ 

‘* Mrs. Trafford’s. Draw up at the side 
of the road till they pass, Peter,’’ said Tony, 
hurriedly. The servant on the box of the 
carriage had, however, apparently announced 
Tony Butler’s presence ; for the postilions 
slackened their pace, and came to a dead halt 
a few paces in front of the car, 

‘‘My mistress, sir, would be glad to 
speak to you,”’ said the servant, approaching 
Tony. : 

‘* Is she alone, Coles?’ asked he, as he de- 
scended from the car. 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 

Somewhat reassured by this, but at the 
same time nota little agitated, Tony drew 
nighthecarriage. Mrs. Trafford was wrapped 
up in a large fur mantle,—the day wasa cold 
one,—and lay back without making any move- 
ment to salute, except a slight bend of the 
head as he approached. 

“‘T have to apologize for stopping you,” 
said she, coldly ; ‘‘ but [ had a message to 
give you from Mr. Maitland, who left this a 
couple of days ago.” 

** Ishe gone—gone for good ? *’ asked Tony, 
not really knowing what he said. 

‘IT don’t exactly know what ‘ for good’ 
means,” said she, smiling faintly ; ‘but I 
believe he has not any intention to return 
here. His message was to say that, being 
much pressed for time, he had not an oppor- 
tunity to reply to your note.’’ 

‘*T don’t think it required an answer,” 
broke in Pony, sternly. 

‘* Perhaps not as regarded you, but possibly 
it did as respected himself.’’ 

‘* T don’t understand you.”’ 

‘* What I mean is, that, as you had de- 
clined his offer, you might, possibly, from in- 
advertence or any other cause, allude to it; 
whereas he expressly wished that the subject 
should never be mentioned.” 

** You were apparently very much in his 
confidence,’’ said ‘Tony, fixing his eyes steadily 





on her. 
‘** When I learn by what right you ask me 
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that question, I’ll answer it,” said she, just 
as defiantly. 

Tony’s face became crimson, and he could 
not utter a word. At last hestammered out, 
‘‘T have a friend here, Mr. Damer: he is 
just come over to pay a visit at Tilney, and 
Mrs. Maxwell sends hima note to say that 
they are all ill there.”’ 

‘¢ Only Bella, and she is better.’’ 

“ And was Bella ill?” asked Tony, ea- 
gerly. 

‘« Yes, since Tuesday ; on Wednesday, and 
There was a 
time this could scarcely have happened with- 
out your coming to ask after her.’’ 

‘Is it my fault, Alice? First of all, I 
never knew it. You know well I go nowhere. 
I do not mix with those who frequent grand 
houses. But tell me of Bella.” 

‘‘ She was never alarmingly ill; but the 
doctor called it scarlatina, and frightened 
every one away ; and poor Mrs. Maxwell has 
not yet recovered the shock of seeing her 
guests depart and her house deserted, for 
Bella and myself are all that remain.’ 

‘‘ May I present my friend to you—he 
would take it as such a favor? ’’ asked Tony, 
timidly. 

‘* T think not,”’ said she, with an air of in- 
dolence. 

* Do let me ; he saw your picture,—that 
picture of you and Bella, at the Exhibition,— 
and he is wild to see yourself. Don’t refuse 
me, Alice.”’ 

‘* If you think this a favor, I wonder you 
have courage to ask it. Come, you need not 
look cross, Master Tony, particularly as all 
the fault is on your own side. Come over to 
Tilney the day after to-morrow with your 
friend.” 

“ But I don’t know Mrs. Maxwell.” 

‘That does not signify in the least; do 
what Ibid you. Iam as much mistress there 
as she is while I stay. Come early. I shall 


. be quite alone ; for Mark goes to-morrow to 


town, and Bella will scarcely be well enough 
to see you.” 

‘‘ And you'll not let me introduce him 
now?” 

‘No; Ishall look more like my picture 
in a house dress ; and perhaps—though I’ll 
not promise—be in a better temper too. 
Good-by.”’ 

. * Wont you shake hands with me, Alice? ”’ 

‘* No; it’s too cold to take my hands out 
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of my muff. Remember now, Saturday morn- 
ing, without fail.”’ ; 

*¢ Alice! ? said he, with a look at once de- 
voted and reproachful. 

‘‘ Tony! ’’ said she, imitating his tone of 
voice to perfection ; ‘* there’s your friend get- 
ting impatient. Good-by.”’ 

As the spanking team whirled past, Skeffy 
had but a second or two to catch a glance at 
the veiled and muffled figure that reclined so 
voluptuously in the corner of the carriage ; 
but he was ready to declare that she had the 
most beautiful eyes in the world, and ‘* knew 
what to do with them besides.’’ ‘‘ You’re 
in love with her, Tony !’’ cried he, fixing a 
steadfast stare on the pale and agitated fea- 
tures at his side. ‘‘Isee it, old fellow! I 
know every shade and tint of that blessed 
thing they miscall the tender passion. Make 
me no confessions ; Idon’t wantthem. Your 
heart is at her feet, and she treats it like a 
football.” 

Tony’s cheeks grew purple. 

‘* There’s no shame in that, my boy. Wo- 
men do that with better men than either of 
us; ay, and will continue to do it centuries 
after you and I shall be canonized as saints. 
It’s that same contempt of us that makes 
them worth the winning ; but, I say, why is 
the fellow drawing up here? Is he going to 
bait his beast? ’’ 

‘“No,”’ muttered Tony, with a certain con- 
fusion ; ‘‘ but we must get down and walk 
here. Qur road hes by that path yonder ; 
there’s no carriage-way up to our ‘ chateau;’ ”’ 
and he gave a peculiar accent to the last 
word. 

* All right,” said Skeffy, gayly. 
good for ten miles of a walk.”’ 

“ T’ll not test your powers so far ; less than 
a quarter of an hour will bring us home. 
Take down the luggage, and I’ll send up for 
it,”’ said he to the driver. 

‘‘ What honest poor devils you must be 
down here ! ” said Skeffy, as he saw the car- 
man deposit the trunks on the road and drive 
off. ‘I'd not like to try this experiment in 
Charing Cross.” 

‘* You see there is some good in poverty, 
after all,” said Tony, laughing. 

‘« Egad, I’ve tried it for some years with- 
out discovering it,’’ said Skeffy, gravely. 
‘« That,” continued he, after a brief pause, 
‘it should make men careless, thoughtless, 
reckless if you like, Ican conceive ; but why 
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it should make them honest is clean beyond 
me. What an appetite this sharp air is giv- 
ing me, Master Tony. I'll astonish that sir- 
loin, or that saddle of yours, whichever it 
be.”’ 

‘More likely neither, Skeffy. 
lucky if it be a rasher and eggs.’’ 

“‘Oh that it may be,” cried the other, 
‘‘and draught beer! Have you got draught 
beer?” 

‘* T don’t think we have any other. There’s 
our crib,—that little cabin under the rocks 
yonder.”’ 

‘* How pretty it is,—the snuggest spot I 
ever saw!” 

‘** You’re a good fellow to say ao,’’ cried 
Tony, and his eyes swam in tears as he turned 
away. 


You’re 


What a change has come over Tony Butler 
within the last twenty-four hours! All his 
fears and terrors as to what Skeffy would 
think of their humble cottage and simple 
mode of life have given way, and there he 
goes about from place to place, showing to 
his friend how comfortable everything is, and 
howsnug. “ There are grander dining-rooms, 
no doubt ; but did you ever see a warmer or 
a‘ cosier’? and as to the drawing-room— 
match the view from the window in all 
Europe! between that great bluff of Fair- 
head and the huge precipice yonder of the 
Causeway there is a sweep of cvast unrivalled 
anywhere. Those great rocks are the Sker- 
ries; and there, where you see that one 
stone-pine tree,—there, under that cliff, is 
‘the cove where I keep my boat; not much 
of a boat,’ added he, in a weaker voice, 
** because I used always to have the cutter,— 
Sir Arthur’s yacht. Round that point there 
, 8 such a spot to bathe in,—twenty feet water 
at the very edge, and a white gravel bottom, 
without a weed! Passing up that little 
pathway, you gain the ledge yonder ; and 
there,—do you mark the two stones, like 
gate-piers ?—there you enterSir Arthur Lyle’s 
demesne. You can’t see the shrubberies ; for 
the ground dips, and the trees will only grow 
in the valleys here! ’’ And there was a de- 
spondent tenderness in the last words that 
seemed to say, “ If it were not for that, this 
would be paradise ! ’’ 
Nor was it mere politeness and the spirit 
of good breeding that made Skeffya genial 
listener to these praises. What between the 
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sense of a holiday, the delight of what cock- 
neys call an ‘outing,’ the fine, fresh, 
breezy air of the place, the breadth and 
space,—great elements of expansiveness,— 
Skeffy felt a degree of enjoyment that 
amounted to ecstasy. 

“‘T don’t wonder that you like it all, 
Tony,” said he. ‘* You'll never, in all your 
wanderings, see anything finer.”’ 

** I often say a8 much to myself,’’ replied 
Tony. ‘ AsI sit here of an evening, with 
my cigar, I often say,‘ Why should I go 
over the world in search of fortune, when I 
have all that one wants here,—here at my 
very hand?’ Don’t you think a fellow 
might be content with it? ’’ 

*¢ Content! I could be as happy as a king 
here!” and for a moment or two Skeffy 
really revelled in delighted thoughts of a re- 
gion where the tinkle of a Minister’s hand- 
bell had never been heard ; where no ‘ ser- 
vice messengers’ ever came ; where no dun- 
ning tailors invaded! a paradise that knew 
not the post nor dreamed of the telegraph. 

‘*‘ And as to money,’ continued Tony, 
*¢one does not want to be rich in such a 
place. I’m as well off here with, we'll say, 
two hundred a year—we haven't got so much ; 
but I'll say that—as [ should be in London 
with a thousand.” , 

‘+ Better ! decidedly better! '’ said Skeffy, 
puffing his, cigar, and thinking over that 
snow-storm of Christmas bills which awaited 
him on his return. 

‘< If it were not for one thing, Skeffy, I’d 
never leave it,’’ said he, with a deep sigh 
and a look that said as plainly as ever words 
spoke, ‘* Let me open my heart to you.’’ 

‘* I know it all, old fellow, just as if you 
had confessed it to me. I know the whole 
story.”” 

‘* What do you know, or what do you 
suspect you know?” said Tony, growing 
red. 

‘‘T say,’ said Skeffy, with that tone of 
superiority that he liked to assume,—* [ say 
that I read you like a book.”’ 

‘* Read aloud, then, and 1’ll say if you’re 
right.”’ 

‘It’s wrong with you here, Butler,’’ 
said Skeffy, laying his hand on the other’s 
heart ; and a deep sigh was all the answer. 
‘Give me another weed,” said Skeffy, and 
for some seconds he employed himself in 
lighting it. ‘* There’s not a man in Eng- 
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land,”’ said he, slowly, and with the deliber- 
ateness of a judge in giving sentence,-—‘* not 
a man in England knows more of these sort 
of things than 1 do. You, I’m certain, take 
me for a man of pleasure and the world,—a 
gay, butterfly-sort-of creature, flitting at will 
from flower to flower ; or you believe me— 
and in that with more reason—a fellow full 
of ambition, and determined to play a high 
stake in life; but yet, Tony Butler, within 
all these there is another nature, like the 
holy of holies in the sanctuary. Ay, my 
dear friend, there is the—what the poet calls 
the ‘ crimson heart within the rose.’ Isn’t 
that it?”’ 

‘‘ T don’t know,” said Tony, bluntly. 

And now Skeffy smoked on for some minutes 
without a word. At length he said, in a 
solemn tone, ‘It has not been for nothing, 
Butler, that I acquired the gift I speak of. 
If I see into the hearts of men like you, I 
have paid the price of it.’’ 

‘« I'm not so certain that you can do it,”’ 
said Tony, half doubting his friend’s skill, 
and half eager to provoke an exercise of 
it. 

‘Tl show whether I can or not. Of 
course, if you like to disclaim or deny ’”’— 

‘* I'll disclaim nothing that I know to be 
true.”’ 

‘« And I am to speak freely ?”’ 

‘* As freely as you are able.”’ 

‘* Here it is, then, in five words: you are 
in love, Tony,—in love with that beautifui 
widow.”’ 

Tony held his head down between his hands, 
and was silent. 

‘« You feel that the case is hopeless ; that 
is to say, that you know, besides being of 
rank and wealth, she is one to make a great 
match, and that her family would never con- 
sent to hear of your pretensions ; and yet all 
this while you have a sort of lurking suspi- 
cion that she cares for you ?”’ 

‘« No, no! ’? muttered Tony, between his 
hands. 

‘¢ Well, that she did once, and that not 
very long ago.” 

‘* Not even that,” said Tony, drearily. 

‘I know better; you do think so. And 
I'll tell you more: what makes you so keenly 
alive to her change—perfidy, you would like 
to call it—is this, that you have gone through 
that stage of the disease yourself.” 

‘« T don’t understand you.”’ 





‘© Well, you shall. The lovely Alice— 
isn’t that the name ?”’ 

Tony nodded. 

‘¢ The lovely Alice got your own heart only 
at second-hand. You used to be in love 
with the little girl that was governess at 
Richmond.” 

*¢ Not a word of it true,—nothing of the 
kind!” broke out Tony, fiercely. ‘+ Dolly 
and I were brother and sister; we always 
said we were.”’ 

‘‘ What does that signify? I tried the 
brother-and-sister dodge ; but I know what 
it cost me when she married Maccleston ; ”’ 


and Skeffy here threw his cigar into the sea, | 


as though an emblem of his shipwrecked 
destiny. ‘‘ Mind me well, Butler,” said he 
at last; ‘‘I did not say that you ever told 
your heart you loved her ; but she knew it, 
take my word for it. She knew, and in the 
knowing it was the attraction that drew you 
on.” 

‘¢ But I was not drawn on.”’ 

‘Don’t tell me, sir. Answer me just 


this: did any man ever know the hour, or. 


even the day, that he caught a fever? Could 


— 


he go back, in memory, and say, ‘It was on - 


Tuesday last, at a quarter to three, that my 
pulse rose, my respiration grew shorter, and 
my temples began to throb’? So it is with 
love, the most malignant of all fevers. All 
this time that you and What’s-her-name were 
playing brother and sister so innocently, your 
hearts were learning to feel in unison, just 
as two pendulums in the same room acquire 
the same beat and swing together. You’ve 
heard that? ”’ 

‘IT may; but you are all wrong about 
Dolly.” 

‘« What would she say to it?”’ 

‘¢ Just what I do.” 

‘¢ Well, we cannot ask her ; for she’s not 
here.”’ 

‘¢ She is here,—not two miles from where 
we are standing : not that it signifies much, 
for of course neither of us would do that.” 

‘*Not plump out, certainly, in 80 many 
words.” 

‘* Not in any way, Skeffy. It is because I 
look upon Dolly as my own dear sister, I 
would not suffer a word to be said that could 
offend her.”’ 

‘¢ Offend her! oh, dear, how young you 
are in these things ! ”’ 

‘‘ What is it, Jenny?’ cried Tony to the 
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servant-girl who was shouting, not very in- 
telligibly, from a little knoll at a distance. 
‘‘Oh! she’s saying that supper is ready, 
and the kippered salmon getting cold, as if 
any one cared ! ”’ 

‘‘ Don’t they care! ’’ cried Skeffy. ‘* Well, 
then, they haven’t been inhaling this sea- 
breeze for an hour, as I have. Heaven grant 
that love has carried off your appetite, Tony ; 
for I feel as if I could eat for six.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
ON THE ROCKS. 

Ir was a rare thing for Tony Butler to lie 
awake at night, and yet he did so for full an 
hour or more after that conversation with 
Skeffy. It was such a strange blunder for 
one of Skeffy’s shrewdness to have made,— 
so inexplicable. To imagine that he, Tony, 
had ever been in love with Dolly !—Dolly, 
his playfellow since the time when the ‘‘ twa 
had paidied i’ the burn ; ’—Dolly, to whom 
he went with every little care that crossed 
him, never shrinking for an instant from 
those avowals of doubt or difficulty that no 
one makes to his sweetheart. So, at least, 
‘ thought Tony. And the same Dolly to 
whom he had revealed once, in deepest se- 
crecy, that he was in love with Alice. «To 
be sure, it was a boyish confession, made 
yoars ago, and since that Alice had grown up 
to be a woman and was married, sp that the 
story of the love was like a fairy tale. 

*« In love with Dolly! ’’ muttered he. ‘* If 
he had but ever seen ue together, he would 
have known that could not be.*’ Poor Tony! 
he knew of love in its moods of worship and 
devotion and in its aspect of a life-giving im- 
pulse,—a soul-filling, engrossing sentiment,— 
inspiring timidity when near, and the desire 
for boldness wher away. With such alter- 
nating influence Dolly had never racked his 
heart. He sought her with a quiet con- 
science, untroubled by a fear. 

‘¢ How could Skeffy make such a mistake ! 
That it is a mistake, who would recognize 
more quickly than Dolly herself; and with 
what humorous drollery—a drollery all her 
‘own—would she not treat it! A rare pun- 
ishment for your blunder, Master Skeffy, 
would it be to tell Dolly of it all in your 
presence ;”’ and at last, wearied out with 


thinking, he fell asleep. 
The day broke with one of those bright, 
breezy mornings which, though ‘ trying ”’ to 
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the nerves of the weak and delicate, are glo- 
rious stimulants to the strong. The sea 
plashed merrily over the rocks, and the 
white, streaky clouds flew over the land 
with a speed that said it blew hard at sea. 
‘* Glorious day for a sail, Skeffy: we can 
beat out, and come back with a stern-wind 
whenever we like.”’ 

‘“*T’ll anticipate the wish by staying on 
shore, Tony.” 


‘TI can’t offer you a mount, Skeffy ; for I. 


am not the owner of even a donkey.” 

‘* Who wants one? Who wants anything 
better than to go down where we were yes- 
terday evening, under that big black rock, 
with the sea before us and the whole wide 
world behind us, and talk? When a fellow 
lives as I do, cooped up within four walls, 
the range of his view some tiers of pigeon- 
holes, mere freedom and a sea-breeze are the 
grandest luxuries in creation ;’’ and off they 
set, armed with an ample supply of tobacco, 
the life-buoy of those strugglers in the sea of 
thought who only ask to float, but not to 
reach the shore. 

How delightfully did the hours pass over ! 
At least so Tony felt; for what a wonderful 
fellow was Skeffy! What had he not seen, 
or heard, or read? What theme was new, 
what subject unknown to him? But, above 
all, what a marvellous insight had he into 
the world,—the actual world of men and wo- 
men! Great people were not to his eyes 
mighty gods and goddesses, seated loftily on 
a West-End Olympus, but fallible mortals, 
with chagrins about tlre court, and grievan- 
ces about invitations to Windsor. Ministers, 
too, whose nods shook empires, were human- 
ities, very irritable under the gout, and much 
given to colchicum. Skeffy ‘* knew the whole 
thing ’’—he was not one of the mere audi- 
ence. He lived in the green-room or on the 
‘« flats.’’ He knew all the secrets of state, 
from the splendid armaments that existed on 
paper, to the mock thunders that were man- 
ufactured and patented by F. O. 

These things Skeffy told like confidences,— 
secrets he would not have breathed to any 
one he held less near his heart than Tony. 
But somehow, commonplaces told by the lips 
of authority will assume an immense au- 
thority, and carry with them a stupendous 
weight ; and Tony listened to the precious 
words of wisdom as he might have listened 
to the voice of Solomon. 
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But even more interesting still did he be- 
come as he sketched forth, very vaguely, in- 
deed—a sort of Turner in his later style of 
cloud and vapor—his own great future. Not 
very clear and distinct the steps by which he 
was fated to rise, but palpable enough the 
great elevation he was ultimately to occupy. 

‘« Dou’t imagine, old fellow,’’ said he, lay- 
ing his hand on Tony’s shoulders, ‘“ that I 
am going to forget you when that time 
comes. I’m not going to leave you a queen’s 
messenger.”’ 

‘* What could you make of me?” said 
Tony, despondently. 

‘‘ Fifty things,” said the other, with a con- 
fidence that seemed to say, ‘‘I, Skeffy, am 
equal to more than this; ’’—* fifty things. 
You, of course, cannot be expected to know 
it; but I can tell you it’s far harder to get a 
small piece than a big one,—harder to be a 
corporal than a lieutenant-general.”’ 

‘* How do you explain that? *’ asked Tony, 
with an eager curiosity. 

*¢ You can’t understand it without know- 
ing life. I cannot convey to you how to win 
a trick where you don’t know the game.” 
And Skeffy showed, by the impatient way he 
tried to light a fresh cigar, that he was not 
fully satisfied with the force or clearness of 
his own explanation; and he went on: 
“You see, old fellow, when you have 
climbed up some rungs of the ladder with 
a certain amount of assurance, many will 
think you are determined to get to the 
top.” / 

‘* Well, but if a man’s ladder has only 
one rung, 28 I imagine is the case with 
mine! ”’ broke in Tony. 

Skeffy looked at his companion for a mo- 
ment, half surprised that he should have 
carried out the figure, and then laughed 
heartily, as he said, ‘‘ Splice it to mine, my 
boy ; it will bear us both.” 

It was no use that Tony shook his head 
and looked despondingly ; there was a hope- 
ful warmth about Skeffy not to be extin- 
guished by any discouragement. In fact, 
if a shade of dissatisfaction seemed ever to 
cloud the brightness of his visions, it was the 
fear lest, even in his success, some other 
career might be neglected wherein the re- 
wards were greater and the prizes more 
splendid. He knew, and he did not seru- 
ple to declare that he knew, if he had been 
a soldier, he’d have risen to the highest 





jcommand. If he’d gone to the Bar, he’d 


have ended on the Woolsack. Had he 
‘taken that Indian appointment,” he’d 
have been high up by this time on the 
council, with his eye on government house 
for a finish. ‘That’s what depresses me 
about diplomacy, Tony. The higher you 
go, the less sure you are. They—I mean 
your own party—give you Paris or St. Pe 
tersburg, we'll say ; and if they go out, so 
must you.”’ 

‘‘Why must you?” asked Tony. 

‘‘ For the reason that the well-bred dog 
went down-stairs when he saw certain prep- 
arations that betokened kicking him down. 

‘* After all, I think a new colony and the 
gold-fields the real thing—the glorious inde- 
pendence of it; you live how you like, and 
with whom you like. No Mrs. Grundy to 
say, ‘ Do you know who dined with Skefling- 
ton Damer yesterday?’ ‘Did you remark 
the young woman who sat beside him in his 
carriage ?’ and suchlike.” 

‘* But you cannot be always sure of your 
nuggets,’’ muttered Tony. ‘I’ve seen fel- 
lows come back poorer than they went.’ 

‘* Of course you have ; it’s nut every horse 
wins the Darby, old boy. And I’ll tell you 
another thing too; the feeling, the instinct, 
the inner consciousness that you carry suc- 
cess in your nature, is a rarer and a higher 
gift than the very power tosucceed. You meet 
with clever fellows every day in the week 
who have no gauge of their own cleverness. 
To give an illustration: you write a book, 
we'll say.” 

‘* No, I don’t,”’ blurted out Tony. 

** Well, but you might; it as at least pos- 
sible.” 

‘* Tt is not.” 

‘* Well, let us take something else. You 
are.about to try something that has a great 
reward attached to it, if successful; you 
want, we’ll suppose, to marry a woman of 
high rank and large fortune, very beautiful 
—in fact, one to whom, according to every- 
day notions, you have not any the slightest 
pretensions. Isn’t that a strong case, eh?” 

‘* Worse than the book. Perhaps I’d bet- 
ter try authorship,’’ said Tony, growing very 
red ; ‘‘ but make the case your own, and 1’ll 
listen just as attentively.’’ 

‘* Well, liere goes; [ have only to draw 
on memory,”’ said he, with a sigh ; ‘I sup- 
pose you don’t remember seeing in the pa- 
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pers, about a year and a half ago, that the 
Prince of Cobourg Cohari—not one of our 
Cobourgs, but an Austrian branch—came 
over to visit the queen. He brought his 
daughter Olga with him; she was called 
Olga, after the Empress of Russia’s sister. 
And such a girl! She was nearly as tall as 
you, Tony—I’ll swear she was—with cnor- 
mous blue eyes, and masses of fair hair that 
she wore in some Russian fashion that seemed 
as if it had fallen loose over her neck and 
shoulders. And weren’t they shoulders! I 
do like a large woman! a regular Cleopatra 
—indolent, voluptuous, dreamy. I like the 
majestic languor of their walk ; and there is 
a massive grandeur in their slightest gesture 
that is very imposing.”’ 

**Go on,”’ muttered Tony, as the other 

seemed to pause for a sentiment of concur- 
ance. 
**T was in the Household in those days, 
and I was sent down with old Dollington to 
Dover to meet them ; but somehow they ar- 
rived before we got down, and were comfort- 
ably installed at the Lord Warden when we 
arrived. It did not matter much; for old 
Cohari was seized with an attack of the gout, 
and could not stir; and there I was, running 
back and forward to the telegraph-office all 
day, reporting how he was, and whether he 
would or would not have Sir James This or 
Sir John That down to see him! Dolling- 
ton and he were old friends, fortunately, and 
had a deal to say to each other, so that I 
was constantly with Olga. At first she was 
supremely haughty and distant, as you may 
imagine. A regular Austrian Serene High- 
ness grafted on a Beauty—fancy that! But 
it never deterred me; and I contrived that 
she should see mine was the homage of a 
heart she had captivated, not of a courtier 
that was bound to obey her. She saw it, 
sir,—saw it at once,—saw it with that in- 
stinct that whispers to the female heart ‘ He 
loves me’ ere the man has ever said it to 
himself. She not only saw, but she did not 
discourage, my passion. Twenty little in- 
cidents of our daily life showed this, as we 
rambled across the downs together, or 
strolled along the shore to watch the set- 
ting sun and the arrival of the mail-boat 
from Culais. 

‘At last the prince recovered sufficiently 
to continue his journey, and I went down to 
order a special train to take us up to towa 
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the following morning. By some stupid ar- 
rangement, however, of the directors, an 
earlier announcement should have been 
given, and all they could do was to let us 
have one of the royal carriages attached to 
the express. I was vexed at this, and so 
was Dollington ; but the prince did not care 
in the least; and when I went to speak of 
it to Olga, she hung down her head for an 
instant, and then, in a voice and with an 
accent I shall never forget, she said, ‘ Ah, 
Monsicur Damer, it would appear to be 
your destiny to be always too late!’ She 
left me as she spoke, and we never met af- 
ter ; for on that evening I learned from Dol- 
lington she was betrothed to the Duke Max 
of Hohenhammelsbraten, and to be married 
ina month. That was the meaning of her 
emotion,—that was the source of a sorrow 
that all but overcame her ; for she loved me, 
Tony,—she loved me! not with that head- 
long devotion that belongs to the warmer 
races, but with a Teutonic love; and when 
she said ‘I was too late,’ it was the declara- 
tion of a heart whose valves worked under a 
momentary pressure, and never risked an 
explosion.”’ 

‘* But how do you know that she was not 
alluding to the train, and to your being late 
to receive them on the landing?’’ asked 
Tony. 

‘* Aint you prosaic, Tony,—aint you six- 
and-eightpence! with your dull and com- 
monplace interpretation! I tell you, sir, 
that she meant, ‘ I love you ; but it is in vain, 
—lI love you; but another is before you,—I 
love you ; but you come too late!’ ”’ 

** And what did you do?” asked Tony, 
anxious to relieve himself from a position of 
some awkwardness. 

‘* T acted with dignity, sir. I resigned in 
the Household, and got appointed to the 
Colonial.”’ . 

** And what does it all prove, except it be 
something against your own theory, that a 
man should think there is nothing too high 
for his reach ?’’ 

‘‘ Verily, Tony, I have much to teach 
you,’’ said Skefly, gravely, but good-natur- 
edly. ‘* This little incident shows by what 
slight casualties our fortunes are swayed : 
had it not been for Max of Hammelsbraten, 
where might not I have been to-day? It is 
by the flaw in the metal the strength of the 





gun is measured ; so it is by a man’s failures 
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in life you can estimate his value. Another 
would not have dared to raise his eyes 80 
high!” 

‘That I can well believe,’’ said Tony, 
dryly. 

‘¢ You, for instance, would no more have 
permitted yourself to fall in love with her 
than you'd have thought of tossing for half- 
crowns with the prince her father.”’ 

‘‘ Pretty much the same,”’ muttered Tony. 

‘« That’s it—that is exactly what estab- 
lishes the difference between men in life. It 
is by the elevation given to the cannon that 
the ball is thrown so far. It is by the high 
purpose of a man that you measure his ge- 
nius.”” 

‘¢ All the genius in the world wont make 
you able to take a horse over seven feet of a 
stone wall,”’ said Tony; ‘‘ and whatever is 
impossible has no interest for me.”’ 

‘* You never can say what is impossible,”’ 
broke in Skeffy. ‘* I'll tell you experiences 
of mine, and you’ll exclaim at every step, 
‘How could that be?’”’ Skeffy had now 
thoroughly warmed to his theme,—the theme 
he loved best in the world,—himself; for he 
was one of those who “ take out ”’ all their 
egotism in talk. Let him only speak of him- 
self, and he was ready to act heartily and 
energetically in the cause of his friends. All 
that he possessed was at their service,—his 
time, his talents, his ingenuity, his influence, 
and his purse. He could give them every- 
thing but one; he could not make them 
heroes in his stories. No, his romance was 
his own realm, and he could share it with 
none. 

Listen to him, and there never was a man 
so traded on—so robbed and pilfered from. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had caught up 
that notion of his about the tax on domestic 
cats. It was on the railroad he had dropped 
that hint about a supply of cordials in all fire- 
escapes. That clever suggestion of a web 
livery that would fit footmen of all sizes was 
his ; he remembered the day he made it, and 
the fellow that stole it, too, on the chain-pier 
at Brighton. What leaders in the Times,— 
what smart things in the Saturday,—what 
sketches in Punch were constructed out of 
his dinner talk ! 

Poor Tony listened t» all these with aston- 
ishment, and even confusion; for one-half, 
at least, of the topics were totally strange 
and new to him. ‘Tell me,’ said he at 





last, with a bold effort to come back to a land 
of solid reality, *‘ what of that poor fellow 
whose bundle I carried away with me? 
Your letter said something mysterious about 
him, which I could make nothing of.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, yes—a dangerous dog—a friend of 
Mazzini’s, and a member of I can’t say how 
many secret societies. The inspector, hear- 
ing that I had asked after him at the hotel, - 
came up to F. O. t’other morning to learn 
what I knew of him, and each of us tried for 
full half an hour to pump the other.” 

‘« T’ll not believe one word against him,’’ 
said Tony, sturdily ; ‘‘ an honester, franker 
face I never looked at.”’ 

‘‘ No doubt! Who would wish to see a 
better-looking fellow than Orsini? ”’ 

‘¢ And what has become of bim—of Quin, 
I mean? ”’ 

‘* Got away, clean away, and no one knows 
how or where. Ill tell you, Tony,’’ said he, 
‘¢ what I would not tell another—-that they 
stole that idea of the explosive bombs from 
me.”” 

‘* You don’t mean to say ’”’— 

‘+ Of course not, old fellow. I’m not a 
man to counsel assassination; but in the 
loose way I talk, throwing out notions for 
this, and hints for that, they caught up this 
idea just as Blakely did that plan of mine for 
rifling large guns.”’ 

Tony fixed his eyes on him for a moment 
or two in silence, and then said gravely, ‘ I 
think it must be near dinner-time ; let us 
saunter toward home.” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
A MONRING CALL AT TILNEY. 

On the morning after this conversation the 
two friends set out for Tilney,—Skeffy, as 
usual, full of himself, and consequently in 
high spirits, happy in the present, and con- 
fident for the future. Tony, indeed, was de- 
lighted with his companion, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the volatile gayety of one who seemed 
to derive pleasure from everything. With 
all a schoolboy’s zest for a holiday, Skeffy 
would be forever at something. Now he 
would take the driver’s seat on the car and 
play coachman till, with one wheel in the 
ditch and the conveyance nearly over, he was 
summarily deposed by Tony, and stoutly rated 
for his awkwardness. 

Then it was his pleasure to ‘‘ chaff’’ the 
people on the road,—a population the least 
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susceptible of drollery in all Europe ! a grave, 
saturnine race, who, but for Tony’s interven- 
tion, would have more than once resented 
such liberties very practically. As they saw 
the smoke from the chimney of a little cot- 
tage under the hill, and heard it was there 
Dolly Stewart lived, it was all Tony could do 
to prevent Skeffy running down to “ have a 
look at her,”’ just as it required actual force 
to keep him from jumping off as they passed 
a village school, where Skeffy wanted to ex- 
amine a class in the Catechism. Then he 
would eat and drink everywhere, and with a 
mock desire for information, ask the name of 
every place they passed, and as invariably 
miscall them, to the no small amusement of 
the carman, this being about the limit of his 
appreciation of fun. 

‘‘ What a fidgety beggar you are!”’ said 
Tony, half angry and half laughing at the in- 
cessant ‘caprices of his vivacious companion. 
** Do you know it’s now going on to eleven 
o’clock, and we have fourteen miles yet 
before us? ”” 

“‘Qne must eat occasionally, my dear 
friend. Even in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ the 
heroine takes a slight refection of dates now 
and then.” 

*¢ But this is our third slight ‘ refection’ 
this morning, and we shall probably arrive 
at Tilney for luncheon.”’ 

‘¢ You can bear long fasts, know. Ihave 
often heard of the ‘ starving Irish ;’ but the 
‘ Anglo-Saxon stomach requires a ‘ retainer,’ 
to remind it of the great cause to be tried at 
dinner-time. A mere bite of bread and 
cheese, and I’m with you.”’ 

At last the deep woods of Tilney came in 
sight; and evidence ofa well-cared-for estate— 
trim cottages on the roadside and tasteful 
little gardens—showed that they were ap- 
proaching the residence of one who was proud 
of her tenantry. 

“« What’s the matter with you?’’ asked 
Tony, struck by a momentary silence on his 
companion’s part. 

‘« T was thinking, Tony,’’ said he, gravely, 
— T was just thinking whether I could not 
summon up a sort of emotion at seeing the 
woods under whose shade my ancestors must 
have walked for Heaven knows what centu- 
ries.”” 

“* Your ancestors! Why, they never lived 
here.” 

“Well, if they didn’t, they ought. It 
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seems a grand old place, and I already feel 
my heart warming toit. By the way, where’s 
Maitland?” 

*¢ Gone; I told you he was off to the Con- 
tinent. What do you know about this man 
—anything?”’ 

‘¢Not much. When I was at school, 
Tony, whenever in our New Testament ex- 
amination they’d ask me who it was did this 
or said that, I always answered, John the 
Baptist, and in eight times out of ten it was 
a hit; and so in secular matters, whenever I 
was puzzled about a fellow’s parentage, I in- 
variably said—and you’ll find as a rule it is 
invaluable—he’s a son of George LV., or his 
father was. It accounts for everything— 
good looks, plenty of cash, air, swagger, 
mystery. It explains how a fellow knows 
every one, and is claimed by none.”’ 

‘* And is this Maitland’s origin ? ’’ 

‘‘T can’t tell; perhaps it is. Find me a 
better, or, as the poet says, ‘has accipe 
mecum.’ J say, is this the gate-lodge? 
Tony, old fellow, I hope I’ll have you spend- 
ing your Christmas here one of these days, 
with Skeff Damer your host?” 

‘* More unlikely things have happened? ”’ 
said Tony, quietly. 

‘*What a cold northernism is that! 
t Why, man, what so likely—what so highly 
probable? What, were I a sanguine fellow, 
would I say, so nearly eertain? It was 
through a branch of the Damers,—no, of the 
Nevils, 1 mean,—who intermarried with us, 
that the Maxwells got the estate. Paul 
Nevil was Morton Maxwell’s mother—aunt, 
I should say ’’°— 

‘**Or uncle, perhaps,’’ gravely interposed 
Tony. 

‘* Yes, uncle— you’re right! but you’ve 
muddled my gencalogy for all that! Let 
us sce. Who was Noel Skeffington? Noel 
was a sort of pivot in our family-engine, 
and everything seemed to depend on him; 
and such a respect had we for his intentions 
that we went on contesting the meaning of 
his last will till we found out there was 
nothing more left to fight for. This Noel 
was the man that caught King George's 
horse when he was run away with at the 
battle of Dettingen, and the king wanted 
to make him a baronet ; but, with tears in 
his eyes, he asked how he had ever incurred 
the royal displeasure, to be visited with such 
a mark of disgrace. ‘ At all events,’ said 
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he, ‘my innocent child, who is four years 


old, could never have offended Your Majesty. 
Do not, therefore, involve him in my shame. 


Commute the sentence to knighthood, and. 
‘broke in Skeffy. 
small accomplishments. 
‘building ! 


my dishonor will die with me.’ ”’ 

‘I never heard of greater insolence,”’ 
said ‘Tony. 

“It saved us though; but for this, I 
should have been Sir Skeffington to-day. 
that the house I see yonder? ”’ 

‘* That’s a wing of it.”’ 

‘«*¢ Home of my fathers, how my bosom 
throbs!’ What’s the next line? ‘ Home 


of my fathers, through my heart there’ 
runs!’ That’s it— there runs,’ runs— [) 
forget how it goes; but I suppose it must. 


rhyme to ‘ duns.’ ”’ 


‘* Now try and be reasonable for a couple | 
of minutes,” said Tony. ‘+I scarcely am | 
known to Mrs. Maxwell at all. I don’t’ 
mean to stop here ; I intend to go back to- 
night. What are your movements? ”’ 


‘* Let the Fates decide ; that is to say, P’ll | 
toss up; heads—and I am to have the estate, ' 


and therefore remain; tails—I’m disinher- 
ited, and go back with you.” 
‘* T want you to be serious, Skeffy.”’ 





‘‘ Why, you told me yesterday that you 
never shoot, you couldn’t ride, never handled 
a fishing-rod.”’ 

‘* Nor hemmed a_pocket-handkerchief,”’ 
“IT own not to have any 
What a noble 
I declare Tam attached to it al- 
ready. No, Tony; I pledge you my word 


Is of honor, no matter how pressed I may be, 
| I'll not ent down a tree here.” 


** You may go round to the stable-yard,”’ 
said Tony to the driver; ‘* they’ll feed you 
and your horse here.”’ 

** Of course they will,”’ cried Skeffy ; and 
then, grasping Tony’s two hands, he said, 
‘* You are welcome to Tilney, my dear boy ; 


| 1 am heartily glad to see you here.” : 


Tony turned and pulled the bell ; the deep 
summons echoed loudly, and a number of 
small dogs joined in the uproar at the same 
time. 

‘* There’s ‘ the deep-mouthed welcome as 
we draw near home,’ ’’ said Skeffy, while he 
threw the end of his cigar away. 

A servant soon appeared and ushered them 
into a large, low-ceilinged room, with fire- 
places of antique fashion, the chimney-pieces 


‘‘ Very kind of you, when I’ve only got; of dark oak, surmounted by massive’ coats 


fourteen days’ leave, and three of them gone 
already.”’ 


me.”’ 


‘‘TIas jealousy no share in this? Be 
frank and open; ‘Crede Damer’ is our 


proud motto; and, by Jove, if certain tailors 


and bootmakers did not accept it, it would 
be an evil day for your humble servant ! ”’ 


gravely. 
« You fear I’ll make love to ¢ your widow,’ | 


Tony. Don't get so red, old fellow, nor look | 
as if you wanted to throw me into the fish- | well’s own drawing-room. 


pond.”’ 


nest. 
‘© T knew it—I saw it. 


tended to elegance. 
‘< J don’t understand you,’’ said Tony, | 
(use, lay on a centre-table; a very well-* 


of arms glowing in all the colors of her- 
i aldry. 

“I'd rather you’d return with me; but 
I’d not like you to risk your future to please | 


It was eminently comfortable in all 
its details of fat, low ottomans, deep easy- 
chairs, and squat cushions; and, although 


‘the three windows which lighted it looked 


out upon a lawn, the view was bounded by a 


belt of trees, as though to convey that it 


was a room in which snugness was to be 
typified, to the exclusion of all that pre- 
A massive and splen- 
didly-bound Bible, showing little signs of 


thumbed ‘ Peerage ’’ was beside it. 
‘** Tsay, Tony, this is evidently Aunt Max- 
It has all the 


| | peculiar grimness of an old lady’s sanctum ; 
‘*T had half a mind to do it,’’ muttered and I declare that fat old dog 
Tony, in something between jest and ear- on the rug, looks like a relation. " 
| he stooped down to examine the creature 

You looked what} more closely, the door opened, and Mrs. 


, snoring away 
While 


the Yankees call mean-ugly ; and, positively, | Maxwell, dressed in bonnet and shawl, and 


I was afraid of you. 


But just reflect on the! with a small garden watering-pot in her 


indelible disgrace it would be to you if I| hand, entered. She only saw Tony; and, 


were drowned.” 

‘* You can swim, I suppose ? ”” 

‘* Not a stroke ; it’s about the only thing | 
I cannot do.”’ 


running towards him with her open hand, 
said, ‘* You naughty boy, didn’t I tell you 
not to come here?”’ 

Tony blushed deeply, and blurted some- 
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‘thing about being told or ordered to come 
by Mrs. Trafford. 
‘* Well, well; it doesn’t matter now; 


there’s no danger. It’s not ‘catching,’ 
the doctor says, and she'll be up to-morrow. 
Dear me! and who is this?’’ The latter 
question was addressed to Skeffy, who had 
just risen from his knees. * 

‘Mr. Skeffington Damer, ma’am,”’ said 
Tony. 

** And who are you, then? ” 

“Tony Butler: I thought you knew 
me.”’ 

‘To be sure I do, and delighted to see 
you too. And this Pickle is Skeff, is he? ”’ 

‘“« Dear aunt, let me embrace you,” cried 
Skeffy, rushing rapturously into her arms. 

‘Well, I declare!” said the old lady, 
looking from one to the other; ‘* I thought, 
if it was you, Skeff, what a great fine tall 
man you had grown; and there you are, the 
same little creature I saw you last.’’ 

‘* Little, aunt! what do you mean by 
little? Standard of the line! In France I 
should be a grenadier ! ”’ 

The old lady laughed heartily at the 
haughty air with which he drew himself up 
and threw forward his chest as he spoke. 

_ * Whata nice parrot you have sent me! 
but I can’t make out what it is he says.” 

‘¢ He says, ‘ Don’t you wish you may get 
it?’ aunt.” 

** Ah! so it is; and he means luncheon, 
I’m sure, which is just coming on the table. 
I hope you are both very hungry?” 

“‘T ought to be, aunt. It’sa long drive 
from the Causeway here.—Hold your tongue, 
you dog,”’ whispered he to Tony; ‘ say 
nothing about the three breakfasts on the 
road, or I shall be disgraced.”’ 

‘¢ And how is your mother, Mr. Tony? 
I hope she bas good health. Give me your 
arm to the dining-room; Pickle will take 
care of himself. This is a sickly season. 
The poor dear commodore fell ill! and 
though the weather is so severe, woodcocks 
very scarce,—there’s a step here,—and all so 
frightened for fear of the scarlatina that 
they run away; and I really wanted you 
here, to introduce you to—who was it ?—not 
Mrs. Craycroft; wasit? Tell Mrs. Trafford 
luncheon is ready, Groves, and say Mr. But- 
ler is here. She doesn’t know you, Pickle. 
Maybe you don’t like to be called Pickle 
now?” 





** Of course I do, aunt; it reminds me of 
long ago,’’ said he, with an air of emotion. 

** By the way, it was George, and not you, 
I used to call Pickle—poor George, that 
went to Bombay.’ 

** Ah, yes; he was India Pickle, aunt, and 
you used to call me Piccalili!”’ 

‘* Perhaps I did; but I forget. Here, take 
the head of the table; Mr. ‘Tony, sit by me. 
Oh, dear! what a small party! This day 
last week we were twenty-seven! Oh, he'll 
not find Alice, for I left her in my flower-gar- 
den ; I'll go for her myself.’ 

‘* Make yourself at home, Tony,’’ said 
Skeffy, as soon as the old lady left the room. 
‘* Believe me, it is with no common pleasure 
that I see you under my roof.” 

“Twas going to play parrot, and say, 
‘Don’t you wish you may?’”’ muttered 
Tony, dryly. 

‘* Unbeliever, that will not credit the mut- 
ton on his plate, nor the sherry in his glass! 
Hush! here they are.”’ 

Alice sailed proudly into the room, gave 
her hand to Tony with a pretended air of con- 
descension, but a real cordiality, and said, 
** You’re a good boy, after all, and Bella 
sends you all manner of kind forgivenesses.”’ 

‘*My nephew Damer, Alice,’’ said Mrs. 
Maxwell, never very formal in her presenta- 
tions of those she regarded as little more than 
children. ‘+ I suppose he’ll not mind being 
called Pickle before you?”’ 

Even Tony—not the shrewdest, certainly, 
of observers—was struck by the well-bred 
ease with which his friend conducted himself 
in a situation of some difficulty, managing, 
at the same time, neither to offend the old 
lady’s susceptibilities nor sacrifice the re- 
spect he owed himself. In fact, the presence 
of Alice recalled Skeffy, as if by magic, to 
every observance of his daily life. She be- 
longed to the world he knew best,—perhaps 
the only one he knew at all ; and his conver- 
sation at once became as easy and as natural 
as though he were once more back in the s0- 
ciety of the great city. 

Mrs. Maxwell, however, would not part 
with him so easily, and proceeded to put him 
through a catechism of all their connections, 
—Skeflingtons, Damers, Maxwells, and Ne- 
vils,—in every variety of combination. As 
Skeffy avowed afterward, ‘* The ‘ Little Go’ 
was nothing to it.’”’ With the intention 


of shocking the old lady, and what he called 
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«shunting her’ off her inquiries, he re- 
ported nothing of the ‘family but disasters 
and disgraces. The men and women of the 
family inherited, according to him, little of 
the proud boast of the Bayards ; no one ever 
before heard such a catalogue of rogues, 
swindlers, defaulters, nor so many narratives 
of separations and divorces. What he meant 
for a shock turned out a seduction; and she 
grew madly eager to hear more,—-more even 
than he was prepared to invent. 

** Ugh!’ said he, at last, to himself, as he 
tossed off a glass of sherry, ‘‘ I’m coming 
fast to capital offences ; and if she presses me 
more, I’ll give her a murder.”’ 

These family histories, apparently so con- 
fidentially imparted, gave Alice a pretext to 
take Tony off with her, and show him the 
gardens. Poor Tony, too, was eager to have 
an opportunity to speak of his friend to 
Alice. ‘‘ Skeffy was such a good fellow ; so 
hearty,—so generous,—so ready to doa kind 
thing ; and then such a thorough gentleman. 
If you had but seen him, Alice, in our little 
cabin, so very different in every way from all 
he is accustomed to, and seen how delighted 
he was wich everything ; how pleasantly he 
fell into all our habits, and how nice his man- 
ner to my mother. She reads people pretty 
quickly ; and I’ll tell you what she said,— 
‘He has a brave big heart under all his mot- 
ley” 

‘“‘T rather like him already,” said Alice, 
with a faint smile at Tony’s eagerness ; ‘‘ he 
is going to stop here ; is he not?” 

‘*[ cannot tell. I only know that Mrs. 
Maxwell wrote to put him off.” 

‘* Yes, that she did a couple of days ago ; 
but now that Bella is so much better,—so 
nearly well, I may say,—I think she means 
to keep him, and you, too, Tony, if you will 
80 far favor us.”’ 

‘* | cannot—it is impossible.’’ 

**T had hoped, Tony,” said she, with a 
malicious sparkle in her eyes, ‘‘ that it was 
mly against Lyle Abbey you bore a grudge, 
and not against every house where I should 
happen to be a visitor.”’ 

** Alice, Alice! ’’ said he, with trembling 
lips, ‘* surely, this is not fair.”’ 

** If it be true, is the question ; and until 
you have told me why you ceased to come to 
us,—why you gave up those who always liked 


you,—I must, I cannot help believing it to be 
true.” 
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Tony was silent ; his heart swelled up as 
if it would burst his chest ; but he struggled 
manfully, and hid his emotion. 

‘*T conclude,’’ said she, sharply, ‘* it was 
not a mere caprice which made you throw us 
off. You had a reason, or something that you 
fancied was a reason.’’ 

‘¢ It is only fair to suppose so,’’ said he, 
gravely. 

“Well, I'll give you the benefit of that 
supposition; and I ask you, asa matter of 
right, to give me your reason.”’ 

*‘T cannot, Alice,—I cannot,’’ stammered 
he out, while a deadly paleness spread over his 
face. 

‘‘ Tony,”’ said she, gravely, ‘‘ if you were 
a man of the world like your friend Mr. Da- 
wer, for instance, I would probably say that 
in a matter of this kind you ought to be left 
to your own judgment; but you are not. 
You are a kind-hearted, simple-minded boy. 
Nay, don’t blush and look offended ; I never 
meant to offend you. Don’t you know that? ”’ 
and she held out to him her fair white hand, 
the taper fingers trembling with a slight 
emotion. ‘Tony stooped and kissed it with a 
rapturous devotion. ‘* There, I did not mean 
that, Master Tony,’’ said she, blushing ; ‘I 
never intended your offence was to be con- 
doned ; I only thought of a free pardon.’’ 

“ Then give it to me, Alice,” said he, gulp- 
ing down his emotion; ‘‘for I am going 
away, and who knows when | shall see you 
again ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed,” said she, with a look of agita- 
tion; ** have you reconsidered it, then ? ‘have 
you resolved to join Maitland? ”’ 

‘* And were you told of this, Alice? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, Tony ; a8 one who feels a very deep 
interest in you, I came to hear it; but, in- 
deed, partly by an accident.”’ 

‘¢ Will you tell me what it was you heard?’’ 
said he, gravely ; ‘* for I am curious to hear 
whether you know more than myself.”’ 

‘You were to go abroad with Maitland, » 
—you were to travel on the Continent to- 
gether.”’ 

*¢ And I was to be his secretary, eh?” 
broke in Tony with a bitter laugh ; “* wasn’t 
that the notable project ? ’”’ 

‘¢ You know well, Tony, it was to be only 
in name.” 

‘¢ Of course I do ; my incapacity would in- 
sure that much.” 

‘‘T must say, Tony,’’ said she, reproach- 
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fully, ‘‘ that so far as I know of Mr. Mait- 
land’s intentions towards you, they were 
both kind and generous. In all that he said 
to me there was the delicacy of a gentleman 
toward a gentleman.”’ 

‘* He told you, however, that I had refused 
his offer? ”” 

“Yes; he said it with much regret, and 
I asked leave to employ any influence I might 
possess Over you to make you retract the re- 
fusal,—at least to think again over his of- 
fer.”’ 

‘« And of course he refused you nothing? ”’ 
said Tony, with a sneering smile. 

‘‘ Pardon me,—he did not grant my re- 
quest.” 

‘¢ Then I think better of him than I did 
before.” 

“T suspect, Tony, that, once you under- 
stood each other, you are men to be friends.’’ 

‘‘ You mean by that to flatter me, Alice, 
—and of course it is great flattery; but 
whether it is that I am too conscious of my 
own inferiority, or that I have, as I feel I 
have, such a hearty hatred of your accom- 
plished friend, I would detest the tie that 
should bind me to him. Is he coming back 
here?”’ 

‘“¢T do not know.” 

‘© You do not know!” said he, slowly, 
as he fixed his eyes on her. 

‘Take care, sit, take care; you never 
trod on more dangerous ground than when 
you forgot what was due to me! I told you 
I did not know ; it was not necessary I should 
repeat it.’” 

‘¢ There was a time when you rebuked my 
bad breeding less painfully, Alice,’’ said he, 
in deep sorrow ; ‘* but these are days not to 
come back again. I do not know if it is not 
misery to remember them.”’ 

*¢ John Anthony Butler, Esq.,”’ cried a 
loud voice, and Skeffy sprang over a box- 
hedge almost as tall as himself, flourishing a 
great sealed packet in his hand. ‘A de- 
spatch on Her Majesty’s service just sent 
on here! ’’ cried he; ‘‘ and now remember, 
Tony, if it’s viceroy you’re named, I insist 
on being chief sec.; if you go to India as 
governor-general, [ claim Bombay or Madras. 
What stuff is the fellow made of? Did you 
ever see such a stolid indifference? He 
doesn’t want to know what the Fates have 
decreed him.”’ 
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“I don’t care one farthing,”’ said Tony, 
doggedly. 

‘Here goes, then, to see,” cried Skeffy, 
tearing open the packet and reading: 
‘** Downing Street, Friday, 5th.—Mr. But- 
ler will report himself for service as F. 0. 
Messenger on Tuesday morning, 9th, by 
order of the Under-Secretary of State.’ 

‘‘ There’s a way to issue a service sum- 
mons! It was Graves wrote that, I’d swear. 
All he ought to have said was, ‘ Butler for 
service, F. O., to report immediately.’ ”’ 

‘* T suppose the form is no great matter,”’ 
said Mrs. Trafford, whose eyes now turned 
with an anxious interest toward Tony. 

‘The form is everything, I assure you. 
The Chief Secretary is a regular Tartar 
about style. One of our fellows who has 
an impediment in his speech, once wrote, 
‘I had had,’ in a despatch, and my lord 
noted it with, ‘It is inexcusable that he 
should stutter in writing.’ ”’ 

‘**T must be there on Wednesday, is it?” 
asked Tony. 

** Tuesday—Tuesday, and in good time too. 
But aint you lucky, you dog! They’re so 
hard pressed for messengers, they’ve got no 
time to examine you. You are to enter offi- 
cial life par la petite porte; but you get in 
without knocking.’’ 

*‘T cannot imagine that the examination 
would be much of a difficulty,” said Mrs. 
Trafford. 

Tony shook his head in dissent, and gave 
asad, faint sigh. 

*« I'd engage to coach him in a week,” 
broke in Skeffy. ‘It was I ground Vyse in 
Chinese, and taught him that glorious drink- 
ing-song, ‘ Tehin Tehan Ili-Ta!’ that he of- 
fered to sing before the commissioners if they 
could play the accompaniment.” 

Leaving Skeffy to revel in his gratifying 
memories of such literary successes, Alice 
turned away a few steps with ‘lony. 

‘Let us part good friends, Tony,” said 
she, in a low tone. * You'll go up to the 
Abbey, I hope, and wish them a good-by ; 
wont you? ”’ 

“‘T am half ashamed to go naw,” mut- 
tered he. 

** No, no, Tony ; don’t fancy that there is 
any breach in our friendship; and tell me 
another thing: would you like me to write 
to you? I know you’re not very fond of 
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writing yourself; but I'll not be exacting. 
You shall have two for one,—three, if you 
deserve it.’’ 

He could not utter a word ; his heart felt 
as if it would burst through his side, and a 
sense of suffocation almost choked him. He 
knew, if he tried to speak, that his emo- 
tion would break out, and in his pride he 
would have suffered torture rather than shed 
a tear. 

With a woman’s nice tact, she saw his con- 
fusion, and hastened to relieve it. ‘* The' 
first letter must, however, be from you, | 
Tony. It need be only half a dozen lines, 
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*¢ Don’t be angry with me, Bella; don’t 
scold, and I’ll tell you of an indiscretion I 
have just committed,’’ said Alice, as she sat 
on her sister’s bed. 

‘¢T think I can guess it,’’ said Bella, look- 
ing up in her face. 

** No, you cannot; you are not within a 
thousand miles of it. I know perfectly what 
you mean, Bella; you suspect that I have 


‘opened a flirtation with the distinguished 


Londoner, the wonderful Skeffington Da- 
“mer.” 

Bella shook her head dissentingly. 

** Not but one might,’’ continued Alice, 





to say if you have passed your examination, laughing, ‘ in a dull season, with an empty 
what you think of your new career, and house and nothing to do; just as I’ve seen 
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where you are going.”’ 

‘«T couldn’t write ! ” stammered out Tony ; | 
* T could not!” 

‘* Well, I will,”’ said she, with a tone of 
kind feeling. ‘ Your mother shall tell nal 
where to address you.”’ 

‘You will see mother, then? ’’ asked he, | 
eagerly, 

** Of course, Tony. If Mrs. Butler will | 
permit me, I will be a frequent visitor.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, if I thought so!” 

*¢ Do think so—be assured of it; and re- 
member, Tony, whenever you have courage | 
to think of me as your own a friend of long | 
ago, write and tell me so.” These words 
were not said without a certain difficulty. | 
“ There, don’t let us appear foolish to your 
smart friend yonder. Good-by.”’ 

‘* Good-by, Alice,’’ said he, and now the 
tears rushed fast, and rolled down his cheeks ; 
but he drew his hand cvarsely across his face, ; 
and, springing upon the car, said, ** Drive on, 
and as hard as you can; I am too late here.” | 

Skefly shouted his adieux, and waved a 
most picturesque farewell; but Tony neither 
heard nor saw either. Both hands were 
pressed on his face, and he sobbed as if his 
very heart was breaking. 

‘* Well, if that’s not a melodramatic exit, | 
I'm a Dutchman! ”’ exclaimed Skeffy, turning ' 
to address Alice ; but she, too, was gone, and 
he was left standing there alone. 


| you trying to play that twankling old harp- 
sichord in the Flemish drawing-room, for 
want of better; but you are wrong, for all 


' that.’? 


‘+ It was not of him I was thinking, Alice, 
|—on my word, it was not. I had another, 
and, I suppose, a very different yon, in 
| my head.” ' 

“Tony!” 

** Just s0.”” 

‘6 Well, what of him? and what the in- 


| discretion with which you charge me?”’ 


‘* With which you charge yourself, Alice, 
dearest! I see it all in that pink spot on 
(your cheek, in that trembling of your lips, 
‘and i - that quick impatience of your man- 
‘ner.’ 

‘* Dear me! what can it be which has oc- 
“casioned such agitation, and called up such 


terrible witnesses against me ?”’ 


‘‘T’ll tell you, Alice. You have sent 


‘away that poor boy more in love than ever. 


You have let him carry away a hope which 
you well know is only a delusion.” 

‘*] protest this is too bad! I never 
dreamed of such a lecture, and I'll just go 
down-stairs and make a victim of Mr. Da- 


'mer.’’ 


Alice arose and dashed out of the room ; 
not, however, to do as she said, but to hurry 


, to her own room, and lock the door after her 
| as she entered it. 
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CUSTOMARY CHIVALRIES. 
Ir has often struck me that nowadays wo- 
. Menare more ** protected”’ by chivalric fictions 
than they need be, and that they sometimes find 
the compliments that are paid them irksome. 
I do not wish to say anything churlish, but 
it really borders upon the burlesquing of 
gallantry, to see a small, slender gentleman 
giving his arm to a stout, loud, long lady,— 
acrossaroom. There is positively no danger 
in walking ten feet along a plane surface, 
well-carpeted, with ridges of sofa, and hil- 
locks of ottoman. The fair traveller is far 
less likely to fall if she is left alone. I do 
delight in a pretty fiction; but I always feel 
that the joke is being pushed too far when I 
see a sweet, but strong and healthy creature, 
who stands well upon her feet, assiduously 
helped up a precipitous ascent of terrific 
stairs, four inches between. On the other 
hand, I like to see a man open a door, and 
hold it for a lady ; and, what is more, I like 
to see him close the door after her very soft- 
ly and tenderly, as if he really felt he had 
parted with something worth regretting. I 
like, too, that a man should always be ready 
to pick up anything which a lady may have 
dropped. Of course, when a gentleman picks 
up a glove, or opens a door for a lady, he 
does not mean to insinuate that she is not 
physically equal to the task of doing such 
‘things for herself. There are two ways of 
looking at the matter. The men may main- 
tain that he is only masking by acts of grace- 
ful homage whatever of superiority or pat- 
ronage his position as bread-winner may 
seem to imply. The women may maintain 
that it is they who are the superiors, and 
these little services exacted from men are like 
the pretty nominal tenures one reads of in 
love-books, such as blowing a horn, or light- 
ing a fire, or bringing a cup of wine,—ten- 
ures light and easy, but nevertheless, real ac- 
knowledgments of a real seigneury existing 
somewhere. Be that as it may, there is no 
denying that a great deal of the function of 
what was once chivalry is now delegated to 
the policeman, who sees that Mr. Smith’s 
wife is not insulted in the street when she 
goes shopping, while Mr. Smith himself is 
attending to his business, and earning the 
money which is to pay the police-rate. It is, 
however, another illustration of the tendency 
of things to balance themselves, that a lady 
in a railway carriage, on soft cushions, and 
going fifty miles an hour, may be in as much 
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danger of being treated unchivalrously as if 
she were riding a horse alone over a heath in 
the days of Jonuthan Wild. 

How much the homage paid to women is 
matter of custom, how little heart there is in 
it, is sometimes painfully shown by the man- 
ner in which men fail in chivalry to each 
other, when the principle of the case is the 
same as if the other party were a woman, 
Was it not Dangerfield—the story belongs, 
at all events, to the Titus Oates affair—who 
had his eye poked out on the day of his 
flogging? The poor wretch, having been 
whipped from Tyhere to Newgate, receiving 
a stroke of the cat at every gully-hole in the 
street, sto , according to custom, to take 
a dram. hile he was in that horrible, 
lacerated condition, fevered in mind and body 
beyond anything that you and I can con- 
ceive, a ‘* gentleman’? began taunting him. 
He got, of course, a horribly brutal answer. 
He deserved severe punishment for meddling 
offensively with a helpless man ; but no idea 
of forbearance seems to have crossed the 
mind of the “gentleman,’’ who ended by 
thrusting his cane into Dangerfield’s eye. 
The miserable, insulted culprit died of ery- 
sipelas long before his back had begun to 
heal. Now, who could believe these things 
if they were not authenticated 2? One’s loath- 
ing for Dangerfield, degraded sinner that he 
was, is absolutely flooded out by pity and 
burning shame. 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, was once walking 
with a lady, when a man came up with a 
load on his back. The lady kept her side of 
the path, and was ready to assert her prece- 
dence of sex; but Napoleon gently waved 
her on one side, saying, ‘* Respect the 
burden, madam.’’ You constantly see men 
and women behave to each other in a way 
which shows that they do not ‘ respect the 
burden’’—whatever the burden is. Some- 
times the burden is an actual visible load,— 
sometimes it is cold and raggedness,—some- 
times it is hunger,—sometimes it is grief or 
illness. If I get into a little conflict (suppose 
I jostle or am jostled) with a half-clad, 
hungry-looking fellow in the street on a 
winter morning, I am surely bound to be 
lenient in my constructions. I expect him 
to be harsh, rude, loud, unforgiving ; and 
his burden (of privation) entitles him to my 
indulgence. Again, a man with a bad head- 
ache is almost an irresponsible agent, so far 
as common amenities go ;—I am a brute if I 
quarrel with him for a wry word, or an 
ungracious act. And how far, pray, are we 
to push the kind of chivalry which ‘* respects 
the burden”? As far as the love of God 
will go with us. A great distance: it is a 
long way to the foot of the rainbow.— Good 
Words. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

Frevericx advanced along the terrace un- 
der the city wall, to meet his lady-love, with 
the slow step and downcast mien of a man 
thoroughly despandent and broken. Mar- 
garet, her hands extended a little in front of 
her, a8 in eager welcome, and her face bent 
forward, came toward him with a quick step, 
which broke into a little run as she neared 
him, very prettily eloquent of her impatience 
to meet him. 

The lady was the first to speak. 

‘* Frederick, dear! you seem as if you 
were not glad to see me! And I,—how 
I have counted the hours till that came 
which I might hope would bring you to me! 
What is it? Is anything the matter?”’ 

‘¢ Anything the matter! ’’ re-echoed Fred, 
in a tone of profound discouragement, taking 
her two hands in his, and holding her by 
them at arm’s length from him, while he 
looked into her face with an expression of 
the intensest pathos and misery, — * any- 


thing the matter! Ah, Margaret! But I sup-} 


pose girls do not feel as men do in these cases, 
and that it is therefore impossible for you to 
sympathize with my horrible torture.”’ 

‘¢ Gracious Heaven, Frederick! Horrible 
torture! What is it? For God’s sake, have 
no secrets from me! Tell me what is the 
matter ! ”’ 

The words and the form of speech, and the 
manner of speaking them, as far as the by 
no means inconsiderable talents of the speak- 
er could accomplish it, expressed extreme 
anxiety and agitation. But I do not think 
that the lovely white bosom, from which they 
came, caused the Honiton lace which veiled 
it to flutter one jot quicker a motion than 
it had done before. 

‘The matter, Margaret! ’’ returned Fred, 
in a tone of worn-out, listless despondency ; 
‘“‘the matter is no more than you know — 
the old story—more delays! no prospect 
of the end of them that I can see! Oh, 
Margaret, my heart wearies so for the hour 
when I can call you mine! I am sick,—sick 
with the heartsickness that comes of hope 
long deferred. But you—weeks or months 
are all the same to you. You can wait 
patiently ; you have no sympathy with my 
horrible impatience. Ah, Margaret, you 
do not love me asI love you. It would be 
impossible for you, if you did, to endure 





these never-ending, still-beginning delays so 
tranquilly.”’ 
‘“¢ My Frederick, you are unjust tome! Do 


‘you not know that your wishes are my 


wishes? Do you not know that 1 would 
fain do your pleasure in all things? Do not 
suppose that all this delay is otherwise than 
odious to me also,—odious to me because I 
know that it vexes you, my own love!”’ and 
the beautiful, dangerous creature looked into 
his eyes, as she spoke, with a brimming ful- 
ness of sympathy and fondnes sthat might 
have melted a heart of adamant. 

‘¢ Dearest!’ said he, passing from the po- 
sition in which he had hitherto stood at arm’s 
length in front of her, to her side, while he 
twined her arm under his, and took the hand 
belonging to it between both of his hands ; 
‘“my own Marguerite! forgive me, if all I 
suffer makes me peevish and unjust. But it 
is too bad. There is no end to it. That old 
beast, Slowcome has no more feeling than his 
own great ruler, which I should like to break 
over his stupid old bald pate! ”’ 

‘¢ Ts there anything new, — any new cause 
of delay, I mean?’’—asked Margaret, with 
really unaffected interest. For time was 
most important to her too. Heaven only 
could know how important it might be! 
Here was Julian safe away out of England. 
Kate free to tell the horrid, horrid truth 
that would ruin everything and drive her 
Frederick from her side, as if she had the 
pestilence, at any moment. Who could tell 
when the thunderbolt might fall, or how 
much time was yet left her to shelter herself 
in the haven of matrimony, before the flood 
should come and devour her, and suck her, 
with its hideous under-draft, away from that 
safe harbor forever? Yes, time was fully as 
important to Margaret as it was to her fond 
Frederick. If he could have known the sin- 
cerity of alarm with which she asked if there 
were any new cause of delay, he would not 
have accused her, assuredly, of lack of sym- 
pathy with him. 

‘¢T donot know. How should I know? 
I do not understand their abominable non- 
sense ; it seems to me that that brute Slow- 
come takes a pleasure in nfaking it as long- 
some as possible. I see no prospect of any 
end.’’ 

“ But is there any new cause of delay, 
Frederick ,—anything that they did not know 
before ? ’’ asked Margaret, with real interest. 
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‘* No, nothing new, that I am aware of. 
How should there be? It is all perfectly 
clear and thoroughly known to all parties 
concerned. Your father gives you half the 
Lindisfarn property. My father gives me all 
he has in the world. The matter is clear 
enough, I think. Asif that could not be 
written down and signed and sworn to, if 
they think it necessary, in half an hour, with- 
out writing Heaven only knows how many 
skins of parchment about it! And all to 
prevent you or me from cheating each other, 
my Marguerite. Is it not absurd? Is it not 
too bad that we should have to weary and 
pine our hearts out for such impossible 
trash? It is monstrous,— positively mon- 
strous !°’ 

‘It is indeed, dearest. But, surely, a 
great deal might be written in a whole day, 
even of those horrid parchments, if they 
would only be industrious about it. When 
does Mr. Slowcome think it will be done?” 
asked Margaret, with the prettiest childlike 
innocence. 

‘‘T am sure I don’t know! There is no 
getting anything out of him—the old wretch ! 
He rubs his hands together, and twists his 
watch-chain, and seems as pleased as possi- 
ble when he tells me with a grin that, ‘ Every 
expedition will be used, Mr. Frederick, that 
is consistent with the care and scrupulous 
attention which it is my duty to pay to the 
interests of my clients, Mr. Frederick. Draft 
settlement for counsel has been proposed— 
counsel must have time’— Ugh! I could 
strangle the brute as he stands before me. 
Nothing on earth can make him even speak 
any quicker than his usual little self-satisfied 
quaver, with a ha-ha-hum between every two 
words ! ”’ 

‘Tt is very vexatious,’’ murmured Mar- 
garet, with gentle sympathy. 

‘‘Oh, vexatious! It is hopeless! 1 see no 
end to it. Ideclare I believe in my heart 
that old Slowcome knows that it will be 
another month before the deeds are ready. 
And all for such nonsense too! If it were 
really necessary—really something conducive 
to the happiness or welfare of my darling, I 
would wait,—I would be patient. But that 
one’s days, which might be days of unspeak- 
able happiness, should be turned into days 
of weary, wearing suffering, and all for noth- 
ing—it is too bad!” 
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from the same annoyances. I suppose that 
these vexations are unavoidable,’ said Mar- 
garet, in a voice that seemed meant to coun- 
sel resignation. 

‘‘T dare say that there may be other Slow- 
comes in the world; and I suppose that in 
some cases it may be necessary to wait for the 
completion of their work. But the heart- 
break of the thing is that, in our case, it is 
all unnecessary, that we are condemned to 
this horrible delay for the sake of mere com- 
pliance with a matter of routine—and that, 
too, to please a stupid old lawyer, who, of 
course, sees his interest in considering and 
representing such ceremonies as absolutely 
indispensable,—all to satisfy Messrs. Slow- 
come and Sligo.” 

‘Tt is very hard,’”? murmured Margaret, 
administering at the same time a little pres- 
sure of her fair fingers against the palm that 
held them. 

‘* When we know, too, that it is only for 
the lawyers; that neither your father nor 
mine would either of them dream of distrust- 
ing the other, or fancying it necessary to 
wait for the signature of papers! ”’ 

‘Are these bothersome papers always 
signed before the marriage? ”’ said Margaret, 
in a very low voice, scarcely above her breath, 
while she again very slightly pressed his 
hand with hers. 

‘¢T don’t know; I should think not! 
Why, it is just like the huckster, who will 
not let his goods go out of his hand till the 
money has been paid over the counter,—it is 
disgusting ! ”’ 

‘*T am sure that there can be no shadow 
of such feeling either in your father or 
in mine! ”’ said Margaret. 

‘*Ofcourse not! That is whatI say. It 
is so very hard, so intolerable to be sacri- 
ficed to the absurdities and mere blind rou- 
tine of such an animal as old’Slowcome! If 
I thought for an instant that it was a matter 
which your dear good father would care 
about, I should be for submitting with the 
best grace we could.”’ 

“Should be for submitting, Frederick— 
why, what else can we do, alas? What pos- 
sible alternative is open to us, save submit- 
ting with, as you say, the best grace we 
may ?”’ 

‘* There zs an alternative, Margaret ! *’ 

** What do you mean, Frederick? ”’ 





‘‘ I suppose that others have had to suffer 


‘An alternative, which many a loving 
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eouple, who yet have loved less truly, less 
madly than I love you, have had recourse to.”’ 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake explain yourself !”’ 
and do not, ah, do not speak of your love 
for me as if it were greater than mine for 
you. It is not so, Frederick.” 

‘The explanation is a very simple one, 
Margaret! It is simply to laugh at the 
lawyers ; and leave them to finish their slow 
work at their own slow pace, and at their 
leisure.”’ 

‘* How do you mean, dearest? ’’ said Mar- 
garet, with a perfection of ingenuité, which 
completely imposed upon her adorer. For 
now that she was quite sure that Fred was 
on the road that suited her own views, it 
was not only needless to lend him any further 
helping or guiding hand, but was in every 
way best that she should make a little diffi- 
culty in yielding to the proposal which, to 
her great delight and no small surprise, she 
eaw plainly enough was coming. 

‘¢ T mean, dearest and best,’’ said Freder- 
ick, passing his arm round her waist and 
drawing her gently to his side, a movement 
which, under the circumstances of the case, 
she did not think it necessary to resist en- 
tirely, contenting herself with drawing back 
a little from him, and gazing wistfully and 
with earnest inquiring eyes into his face the 
while, as if wholly engrossed by her interest 
in the reply he was about to make to her,— 
‘+7 mean, dearest, that after all, it is noth- 
ing but our own will that makes us wait the 
convenience of Slowcome, Sligo, and Co. ; 
that if we two will it 80, there is nothing on 
earth that can prevent our becoming man 
and wife without asking their permission, 
and leaving them, as [ said, to finish their 
papers and their signing and scaling at their 
leisure.” 

‘‘ Oh, Frederick ! ’ cried Margaret, look- 
ing at him with admirably counterfeited dis- 
may; ‘* how can that be?” Are not the 
papers, which those vexatious lawyers are 
80 long about, necessary to the performance 
of a marriage? Can a marriage be made 
without them ?”’ 

‘* Why, jyou dear, innocent little simple- 
ton,’’ said Frederick, with that manifesta- 
tion of superiority which even if manifested 
in a more accurate knowledge of the amount 
of population at Pekin, is so delightful to 
some men; do you suppose that Slowcome 
and Sligo, or any of their compeers, are 
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called on to assist in all the marriages that 
are made? Do you suppose that Dick 
plough-boy and Jenny dairy-maid trouble the 
lawyers to draw their settlements before they 
are made man and wife? And yet, Marga- 
ret,”’ continued her mentor, assuming a 
graver tone of pious-sounding unction, “ they 
are married in the sight of God, and of his 
church, and of the law of the land, as holily 
and as irrevocably as any lord or lady in it,’’ 

‘* And is that really so?’’ returned his 
pretty pupil, looking up at him with a beau- 
tiful commingling of interest and admiration. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was not more 
completely aware of the self-evident nature 
of the truths her lover was laying down 
thus authoritatively, than was Miss Marga- 
ret Lindisfarn. But the air of nascent con- 
viction was perfect with which she added, 
‘¢ And yet it must be so; of course it must. 
All the poor people cannot have lawyers 
bothering for months about them.’’ 

‘Of course not. I have told you already, 
these accursed settlements are precautions to 
prevent me and my father from cheating you 
and your father, and to prevent you and 
your father from cheating me and mine! 
It is humiliating to think of it. That is the 
meaning of them. It is very proper, you 
will understand, my love, that these settle- 
ments should be made, because men and 
women are mortal; our parents must die ; 
we shall ourselves die; thinge must be 
recorded ; and the interests of those that 
come after us (lady’s eyes cast down to the 
ground here, with an inimitable movement 
of the head, that was in itself a perfect 
study) must be arranged, cared for, and pro 
tected. It is perfectly right and necessary 
that these settlements should be made ; but 
there can be no necessity of waiting for 
them, unless either of us distrusts the other. 
Can you trust me, my Margaret?” 

‘* Frederick, can you ask such a ques- 
tion?” said, or almost sobbed, Margaret, 
with a gush of emotion that would al- 
most have carried away old Slowcome him- 
self in its impetuous rush of candor. ‘ Trust 
you, great heaven! Have I not trusted you? 
Have [ not trusted you with more and bet- 
ter, I would fain hope, than money or acres? 
I have trusted my heart to your keeping, 
Frederick, I think I may trust the rest. 
Trust you! Ah, Frederick, can there be 
love, where there is not perfect trust?” 
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And she clasped her two exquisitely 
gloved little hands together as she spoke, 
and raised them and her large, dark, liquid 
eyes towards the sky, while the admirably 
fitting silk, tight drawn over the well-devel- 
oped bosom, and the delicate lace that filled 
the middle space between the two sides of 
her dress, rose and fell with the panting 
violence of her emotion. The figure, the 
expression, the action was perfect, and very 
beautiful. The play was almost too good 
for the occasion ; it was almost too good for 
the inferior player who had to play up to 
her. It was impossible for him not to be 
moved by the physical beauty of the face 
and figure before him. But the perfect 
vraisemblance and strength of the moral emo- 
tion rather startled and frightened him. 
He felt somewhat as a mere park rider, who 
expects his horse to go through the expected 
manége of curvetting and dancing might feel 
if the graceful creature were all of a sudden 
to take to rearing in violent and veritable 
earnest. He began to doubt whether there 
might not possibly be some difficulty in 
keeping his seat under all circumstances and 
contingencies. He pulled himself, however, 
as well as he could, up to the moral eleva- 
tion demanded by the nature of the occasion, 
and replied ,— 

‘*Thanks, Margaret, thanks, my own 
love. It is no more than I expected of you ; 
but your perfect confidence is very touching 
to me. I shall never forget it. Heaven 
bless you for it!—What I was about to say 
to you was, that if, indeed, you place such 
entire confidence in me, there is, in reality, 
no reason why we should wear our hearts 
out by waiting for these dull dogs of law- 
yers.”” 

‘‘T am quite ready to do anything that 
you may think best and wisest, my dear 
Frederick. As I have told you, your wishes 
are mine. What would you propose to 
do?” 

‘« Simply to marry,—to be made man and 
wife, and let the papers be signed afterward 
when they are ready.” 

‘*] suppose our parents would make no 
objection ?”’ said Margaret. 

‘« In their hearts they would not, we may 
be very sure. But probably they would be 
much embarrassed by our making the propo- 
sition. In young people,—in those who are 
in our position, Margaret,—the world easily 


forgives such departure from the established 
routine. In our parents the case might not 
be the same. They might be blamed. No; 
the way to act—the way in which these 
things are always done—is to ask no permis- 
sion at all ; to do it—and then come back to 
be forgiven! ”’ 

‘Oh, Frederick! Do you think we 
could venture on such a course as that? It 
frightens me to think of such a thing! *’ 

‘Dearest! There would be nothing to 
alarm you. It would all be very easy, very 
simple. You say that you have confidence 
in me; do you think that I would lead you 
into trouble or sorrow ?”” 

‘Oh, no; oh,no! I have perfect confi- 
dence in you, Frederick,—in your affection, 
your sense, your courage. With you I am 
sure that I should fear nothing.’’ 

‘< If 80, my own, we may snap our fingers 
at Slowcome and Sligo, and name the auspi- 
cious day for ourselves.” 

** Are you really serious, Frederick? But 
I do not comprehend what it is you would 
propose to do. Tell me what steps you 
would think it advisable to take.”’ 

‘‘ Simply the same steps, Margaret, that 
are usually taken by so many others in our 
position ; except, indeed, that very many 
have to contend with the difficulty of the 
opposition of their families to the match at 
all; whereas we shall have no difficulties of 
the sort, or, indeed, of any sort. See now, 
my love! If, in truth, you have confidence 
enough in me to be guided entirely by me in 
this matter, this is what I should propose. 
We will have no getting out of window, and 
rope-ladders, and all that sort of thing. 
All such grands moyens are for those who 
have to fight against the opposition of par- 
ents and guardians. We have no need of 
any such. This shall be our simple, com- 
mon-sense programme. Some evening—say 
to-morrow evening—what do we gain by 
delay ?—I will have a post-chaise and the 
best pair of horses in Silverton at the little 
door in the garden wall that opens on the 
lane, near the Castle Head turnpike. Then, 
after dinner, while the doctor is still in the 
dining-room or in his study, and Lady Sem- 
pronia is taking her after-dinner nap on the 
sofa, you shall just quietly walk out into the 
garden, come to the little door in the wall, 
which I will take care to have open,—I 
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know where the gardener keeps the key,— 
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and there on the other side you find me wait- 
ing for you. You step into the carriage, I 
jump in after you; and before anybody has 
observed your absence, we are ten miles or 80 
on our way to Scotland. That is what J 
would do, Margaret; and what we will do, 
if you have that confidence in me you spoke 
of °° 

‘¢T have, I have, Frederick ; doubt it not. 
I have all confidence! But—Scotland ! 
That is a long way off! Why should we go 
to Scotland?” 

‘* Because, my darling, that is the place 
where it is easiest for us to be married with- 
out any delay. ‘The law is different in Scot- 
land. People can be married there at once. 
It is not, indeed, absolutely necessary in our 
case; for we might be married by special 
license. But there would be more or less of 
delay. Whereas, in Scotland, we can be 
made indissolubly man and wife as soon as 
ever our feet touch Scottish soil.”’ 

‘‘ Is it possible! Oh, Frederick, how ex- 
traordinary! If anybody but you told me 
60, I should think they were telling fibs.”’ 

(The pretty creature knew all about a 
Gretna Green marriage as well as any post- 
boy on the last stage over the border.) 

‘* It is not only possible, it is certain ; and 
what is more, very frequently done. Should 
you be afraid to make such a little trip with 
me?’? 

‘* With you, Frederick, I should be afraid 
of nothing. I would fly with you to the end 
of the world,—if I had only had my things 
ready! How am [ to manage about my 
things? ”’ 

‘‘What things, dearest, should you re- 
quire?”’ 

‘Oh, my traunks,—and who is to pack 
them ?—and my toilet things, you know,— 
and—and—Simmons,—you know ?”’ 

‘¢Simmons! what, the maid at the Chase ? 
Are you mad, Margaret? No, that would 
never do! There canbe nomaid. We must 
be all in all to ourselves and to each other. 
Can you not trust me, my own Margaret?” 

Frederick here got possession of her hand 
again, and pressed it against his heart, look- 
ing wistfully into her face, as he spoke, with 
the most intense expression of supplication 
he could muster; for he felt that this was 
the difficult point. 

“¢ Go without a maid, Frederick! Oh, im- 





possible! How am to dress myself? How 


am I ever to put on my orange-blossoms and 
my wedding veil?’’ she said, disengaging 
her hand, and clasping it with its fellow, as 
she held them out toward him in passionate 
appeal. 

‘© My dearest girl, you do not understand 
the matter rightly. There will be no dress- 
ing for our wedding. You will be married 
directly you step out of the post-chaise, in 
the same clothes in which you stepped into 
it, at the garden-door here. Instead of 
orange-blossoms and bridal veils you will 
have panting post-horses, and a village black- 
smith for a clergyman. ‘Yqu will have a 
pretty todlette de voyage. 
you have on? I never saw you look more 
absolutely perfection !”’ 

‘¢ It seems all so strange ; and to go away 
with you, alone, to such a distance! ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my Margaret! It needs perfect 
trust in me. Can you not have that trust? ”’ 

“T can, I will, Frederick! I put myself 
and my destiny wholly, unhesitatingly, into 
your hands. Am I not your own? I will 
do all that you would wish me to do.” 

‘‘ Dearest, dearest Margaret! ‘Then listen 
tome. What time do you come out from 
dinner ! ”” 

‘¢ Qh, always before six! When we are 
alone, Aunt Sempronia always goes into 
the drawing-room almost the minute the 
cloth is taken away. Uncle, after a little 
while, goes into his study, where, to the best 
of my belief’, he falls fast asleep.’’ 

‘* And when you get into the drawing- 
room?” asked Frederick. 

‘“‘Oh, aunt fidgets about a little, and 
scolds if the servants have made too big a 
fire ; and then settles herself on the sofa, and 
tells me to wake her when the doctor comes 
in.” 

‘* And how long is it generally before he 
does come in? ’’ asked Frederick. 

‘¢Oh, about an hour,—sometimes more; 
never, I think, less than that.’’ 

‘« Excellent—nothing could be better! 
Then, when the old gentleman does come in 
to his tea, and no Margaret is there, it will 
be some time before they guess that you have 
left the house ; and when at last they come 
to the conclusion that you are not to be 
found in it, it will be a long while before 
they make a guess at the truth.” : 

‘Or T could leave a little note on the 
drawing-room table to say that I had a bad 
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headache, and had gone to bed, but would 
not disturb her ladyship’s nap. Then noth- 
ing would be known of my departure till ten 
o’clock the next morning.” 

‘“‘ Admirable! perfect! Why, you little 
darling, you were born for a conspirator. 
Nothing could be better imagined! But we 
must be sure that there is nobody coming to 
dinner. Is there anybody coming to-mor- 
row?”’ 

‘¢ But to-morrow will not do, Frederick ! ’’ 
said Margaret, ina different tone from that 
in which she had been speaking hitherto, a 

pimple, busine##tike tone, which at once con- 
vinced him thi for some reason the morrow 
‘would not do. 

‘¢ Why, what is it, dear?’ he asked, also 
speaking in a changed key. 

‘* Because I am to go up to the Chase to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

‘©Oh, Margaret, that is very unfortu- 
nate !’’ said Frederick, in a genuine tone of 
vexation and disappointment. 

«« But it cannot be helped, Frederick. It 
is all arranged. But I can return here on 
the following morning.’’ 

‘ And will you do so, my own love? May 
I depend on your doing 80?”’ 

‘¢ Frederick ! ’’ she said, in a tone of fond 
reproach. 

‘¢ And be on your guard, dearest! Take 
eare that Kate does not worm your secret out 
of you, or make a shrewd guess at it.”’ 

‘s Kate make a shrewd guess,—or worm a 
secret out of me!’’ said Margaret, in a tone 
of profound disdain, which had more of genu- 
ine feeling in it than any words she had 
uttered during the whole of the previous con- 
vorsation with her lover. ‘* Why, Fred, what 
do you take me for? Am I quite a simple- 
ton?’’ she added, with a toss of her head 
that showed she really was indignant at the 
imputation. 

* Anything but that, Margaret, Heaven 
knows! But it is necessary to be careful,” 
returned he, penitently. 

‘¢ Never fear ; Kate will learn no secret of 
mine! ”’ 

‘* And you will be here on the following 
morning, without fail?’’ 

“I have promised you, Frederick; and 
you may be sure that I will not fail you,” 
said she, giving him her hand, as pledging 
her faith. 

«My own darling! my dearest wife ! How 





can I sufficiently thank you for the sweet 
trust and confidence you are placing in me? 
—only by deserving it. And I will deserve 
it. See now! On the evening of the day 
after to-morrow, I will be in the lane on the 
other side of the garden-door, with a carriage 
and everything in readiness, at six o’clock, 
and will wait, with what patience I can, till 
youcome. See, the key of the door is always 


to be found just here,”’ said Frederick, show-. 


ing her a little cavity in the old wall near 
the ground ; ‘the old fellow always puts it 
there, never dreaming that anybody who 
wanted it, might easily find it there. Now 
just let us see whether the lock goes easily 
enough for that Jittle hand to open it—gen- 
tly—quietly !’’ said he, as he put the key 
into her hand; the well-oiled lock was 
turned with perfect ease. ‘Capital! that 
will do. You will remember where to find 
the key. Perhaps it would be better that I 
should not attempt to see you on your return 
from the Chase.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not.”’ 

‘‘ When do you intend to be back? ”’ 

“Oh, to dinner to-morrow! I shall not 
stay there. I shall say that uncle made me 
promise to return to dinner without fail. It 
is only that Kate wants to have a talk about 
something or other. She is such a bother! 
Kate is exactly cut out for an old maid, and 
I believe she will live and die one.’’ 

** You don’t think there will he anybody 
to dine here the day after to-morrow? ”’ 

**Oh! It is very unlikely. We always 
discuss such things here ever so long in ad- 
vance. Oh,no; I think we may be sure that 
we shall be all alone.”’ 

‘*¢ Then I think that we may consider all as 
settled? The day after to-morrow, at six in 
the evening.”’ 

“Tt is very sudden! You will be very 
good to me, dearest, very indulgent, and very 
true ; n’est-ce pas, mon bien aimé?” 

«Twill, I will, my beloved Margarct, now 
and ever. How can I ever thank you enough 
for all your love and trust? Dearest, be very 
sure that you shall not repent of them.’’ 

*“T do not think I shall, Frederick. So 
now, if all is definitively settled, I think we 
had better goin. It must be nearly time for 
the dressing-bell to ring.”’ 

‘Adieu, sweetest ! To think that the next 
time we meet, it will be to part no more till 
I can call you really, wholly mine!’’ 
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“* Au revoir! Apres demain & six heures!” 
whispered Margaret, as he squeezed her hand 
in parting atthe door of the drawing-room, 
from which he escaped just as Lady Sempro- 
nia was rousing herself and thinking that it 
was time to dress for dinner. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ONLY TILL TO-MORROW NIGHT ! 

Tue next morning, at a rather earlier hour 
than usual,—it was just as the canon was 
leaving his house, to step across the Close to 
morning service at the cathedral,—the gig 
from Lindisfarn came to the door for Miss 
Margaret. But there was no Mr. Mat in it. 
The old groom who had driven in, brought a 
note from Kate, to say that she had not been 
able to persuade Mr. Mat to come ; but that 
she had thought it better to send the gig, as 
Thomas Tibbs, with the carriage, would have 
been so much slower about it. 

Margaret was quite as well pleased to per- 
form the short journey with the groom as 
with Mr. Mat. Indeed, it was felt by her 
as an escape, that she was not condemned to 
the latter penance. Nevertheless, she took 
it as an affront, and resented the slight ac- 
cordingly. 

She did not take anything with her; for 
she fully purposed being back again to din- 
ner, as she told Lady Sempronia when she 
mentioned to her Kate’s summons. 

Her original plan had been to stay at the 
Chase for the night, and return to the Close 
the following morning, as she had said to 
Frederick. But a little consideration had 
led her to change it. In the first place, she 
felt on reflection that it would be very de- 
sirable to shorten as much as possible the 
talk which must pass between her and Kate. 
There could be nothing agreeable in it; and 
she had no desire to sustain the part, which 
she would be obliged to play before her sis- 
ter, for a greater number of hours than was 
absolutely inevitable. It would be a great 
thing to escape the long evening hours, and 
the téte-d-téte, which it would be impossible 
to avoid, in Kate’s room after they had re- 
tired for the night. 

In the second place, she preferred having 
a little longer time between her return to the 
Close and the execution of her momentous 
project. Fred had told her that ‘‘no things” 
would be needed. But she could not abso- 
lutely subscribe to that view of the matter. 





There was at least, her toilette de voyage to 
be decided on,—a matter not to be put off 
to the last minute. As a mere matter of 
fatigue, too, it would be better to start on 
her long journey after a day of perfect rest. 

Then, again, she was inclined to think, on 
consideration, that, despite the possible diffi- 
culty about stable arrangements, she might 
find it easier to get back the same day than 
on the next. There would be the excuse of 
not having even what was necessary for the 
night; there would be the keeping her un- 
cle’s dinner waiting. She would then prob- 
ably avoid seeing her father, who would 
most likely be out, all the time she was at 
Lindisfarn, and would thus get rid of the 
danger of objection on his part. 

So, taking all these things into considera- 
tion, she had determiped on curtailing her 
visit to Lindisfafn to the few hours that she 
could spend there between the breakfast and 
the dinner hour at the Close. 

‘Oh, yes, dear! Be sure you come 
back!’’ Lady Sempronia had said. ‘ It 
would be cruel to leave me all alone, and 
my poor nerves in the state they are! And 
your poor uncle is madder than ever about 
this new whim of his monogram, or what- 
ever it is, he calls it, upon the church at 
Chewton ; such a place, my dear! if you 
could only see it! and I am frightened to 
death lest he should insist upon printing it. 
Oh, you must not leave me! ”’ 

‘‘T only hope, dear aunt, that there will 
be no difficulty about sending me back either 
in the carriage or with the gig.”’ 

‘Oh, my dear Margaret, you must come 
back! Stay, perhaps [ had better write a 
line to dear Kate; or would it be best to 
Miss Immy—only you know ”’— 

‘Oh, no! best to Kate, dear aunt; if 
you would write a line to Kate, it might, 
perhaps, make matters easier.”’ 

So the tearful lady sat down at her little 
desk, and fishing for a clean scrap of paper, 
among a tumbled mass:of bills of all sorts 
and sizes, she wrote in the eminently lady- 
like hand of the last century, in which the 
body of the letters was scarcely greater in 
altitude than the thickness of a line, while 
the tops and tails were of immoderate length, 
and the lines very far apart, the following 
note :— 


‘* My pear Kare,—Margaret tells me that 


it is imperatively necessary that she should go 
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up to the Chase to-day. It is a sad trial to 
me to part with her. But, alas, what is life, 
mine especially, but trials! I trust, however, 
that you will send her back to me this evening. 
Would that I could send for her! I will not 
now go into the sad detail of the reasons which 
make this impossible tome. They are, alas! 
too well known to you, my dear niece, and 
to the world in general, the more’s the pity. 
I must trust to your kindness, therefore, and 
to that of Mr. Mat,—for I know that he is the 
Master of the Horse at Lindisfarn,—not to 
disappoint me in this. Dear Margaret will 
explain to you how totally unfit I am to be 
left-alone with your dear uncle, especially at 
the present moment. Indeed, I do not know 
what might be the consequences tome! I 
am grieved to hear that the recent rains are 
likely to cause very wide-spread distress, and 
perhaps ruin, among the agricultural inter- 
ests. But God’s will be done! Tell your 
dear father so from me, with my kind love. 
I look to Margaret’s return by five o'clock ; 
for you knuw what your poor dear uncle’s 
temper is if the dinner is kept waiting. 
‘¢ Your affectionate aunt, 
‘© §. Linpisrarn.”’ 


‘**T don’t think Kate will be so cruel as 
not to send you back to me,”’ sighed Lady 
Sempronia, as she handed this note to Mar- 
garet. 

“Oh, no, dear aunt! depend upon it, I 
shall be back by five o’clock.’’ 

So Margaret got into the gig, and was 
driven in a litte less than an hour up to the 
Chase. 

She was in high spirits; or at least ina 
state of excitement which produced a similar 
appearance ; and had some difficulty in meet- 
ing her sister with the depression of manner 
befitting the part she had to play. 

“Oh, Margaret dear! I am so glad to 
have you at home again. I have so much to 
talk to you of,” said Kate, as she met her at 
the door. 

‘** And we have not very much time to say 
it in, Kate ; for I must be back again in the 
Close by five o’clock.”’ 

** Back again to-night ? ”’ 

** Yes. It is impossible to avoid it. 
here is a note for you from my aunt. 
soul, she is in a very low way! I cannot 
leave her. You will see what she says. Be- 
sides, I have brought home none of my 
things.”’ 

** But, my dear Margaret, how are you to 
get back again to Silverton this evening ? 


See, 
Poor 
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You know what a bother there always is 
with Tibbs.”’ 

‘That is why I spoke about it the first 
thing, Kate. It must be managed somehow. 
I suppose T am not in Mr. Mat’s good books, 
by his not condescending to come for me this 
morning. But you can make him do any- 
thing you like.” 

*¢ T suppose it is impossible to disappoint 
my aunt,”’ said Kate, with a sigh, as she fin- 
ished reading her aunt’s letter. ‘* But what 
is it she alludes to as her particular s:rrow 
at this time more than usual ?*’ 

**Oh, you know my aunt! She is in a 
great trouble, just at present, for fear my 
uncle should take it into his head to print a 
new paper he has been writing all about an 
old church at his living in a place they call 
Chewton,—a most horrid, desolate place, aunt 
says, out in the moor. The paper is to be 
read at the meeting of the eccle—eccloy— 
whatever it is they call themselves, next 
month; and as uncle is very particularly 
proud of it, she is in great fear of the prob- 
able consequences. And indeed, [ may per- 
haps be of some use ; for I have some little 
influence over Uncle Theophilus.” 

‘** Well, I suppose you must go,”’ sighed 
Kate ; ‘and I will see what can be done 
about sending you. Perhaps the old pony 
could be put in the gig, just to take you to 
Silverton. Come! let us go up to my room. 
Noll is out with the dogs.*’ 

‘* But had we not better settle first about 
the gig?’’ urged Margaret, who was by no 
means willing to allow any amount of doubt 
to rest upon the execution of her pro- 
grainime. 

‘Very well! If you will go up-stairs, and 
take your hat off, I will go and see about it, 
and come to you in my room.”’ 

Margaret ran quickly up the stairs, and 
into her sister’s room. There her first care 
was not to take off her hat, but to cast a 
sharp, searching glance at Kate’s table, to see 
if any note or letter had been left there, ac- 
cording to Kate’s careless habits in such mat- 
ters, which might, even by the outside of it, 
perhaps, give her some hint of the position of 
matters with her sister. But there was noth- 
ing on the table,—not even the usual litter 
of Kate’s manifold ordinary occupations 
The little desk, instead of standing open, was 
shut up; and there was not so much as a 
book to be seen lying about. All the draw- 
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ing things at the other small table were piled . 
into a little heap in the middle of it, and 
had evidently not been touched for days. 

If any more intelligently sympathizing eye 
than her sister’s had looked in Kate’s face, ' 
the looker would not have failed to be struck 


by evidence of the cessation of all the ordi- | 


nary sources of interest and occupation, as | 
legible there as in the condition of her room. 

And there were not wanting such sympa- | 
thizing eyes at Lindisfarn. It was plain. 
enough to more than one loving observer that | 
Kate had been stricken somehow or other, 
whether in heart or merely in body, and mat- | 


ters were out of joint at the Chase in conse- | | 


quence. Mr. Mat was miserable, and cross. 
to every one but the object of his trouble. , 
He would neglect his dinner, and sit looking | 
wistfully at Kate, as she wearily went through | 
the daily ceremony, and when she and Miss 
Immy had left the room, would say to the. 
squire,— 

‘¢ The lass is not right, squire! She is not 
like herself, no more thanI am like the’ 


Bishop of Silverton! But as for telling me. 
that she is thinking anything about that fel- | 
low Falconer—they may tell that to the ma- | 


rines! I’ve known the lass from her cradle 
up. It's as damned a pack of nonsense, 

uire ’°— 

And Mr. Mat’s black eye grew moist under 
its shaggy black brow as he spoke. 

‘God grant it may be as you say!” 
sighed the squire ; ‘‘ anything better than 
that.”’ 


Miss Immy, for her part, threatened Kate ; 


with Dr. Blakistry. As yet Kate had, not 
without difficulty, fought off this strong meas- 


ure. But Miss Immy was getting really un- | 


easy about her ; and it was clear that, unless | 
she could manage to ‘look like herself 
again,’’ she would have to submit toa pro- 
fessional visit from the doctor before long. 

And the alternative was quite out of Kate’s 
power. She could not look like herself 
again; for she felt very unlike that former 
self. 

And, worst of all, Lady Farnleigh was 
still absent. Most unfortunately she had 
been detained, much beyond the time she 
had at first intended, by the serious illness 
of her daughter-in-law. That lady was now, 
however, much better ; and there was a pros- 
pect of the “ fairy godmother’s’’ return be- 
fore long. 


Kate often sighed as she remembered the 
happy, careless days, when she had 80 nick- 
| imamed her best and dearest friend, and 
' thought how infinitely greater was her necd 
of such a protectress than she had ever 
dreamed it could be. 

She joined Margaret ina few minutes in 
her room, going up the stairs much more 
‘slowly than she had done. 

‘I have arranged for you to have the gig 
for your return,”’ she said, sitting down 
_ wearily beside her sister. ‘* Mr. Mat made 
|no difficulty. The gig will be at the door at 
half-past three.”’ 

‘“¢ Mr. Mat makes less difficulty about send- 
ing me away from Lindisfarn than about 
bringing me back to it. Cela s’entend! [ 
dare t say there is no love lost between us.”’ 

‘Oh, Margaret! I am sure that Mr. 
Mat does met feel otherwise than kindly tow- 
ard you.’ 
| ‘It matters very little to me how he feels, 
that is one good thing! But now, Kate, 
what was your object in making me come up 
here?” 

‘‘ Surely, you must know, Margaret. Ju- 
lian has recovered; he has left England. 
We are no longer bound by any promise of 
secrecy ; and it is above all things necessary 
that the error as to his supposed death should 
be corrected with as little delay as possible. 
But I was unwilling to take any step in the 
matter without first speaking with you.” 

‘* T suppose it will be necessary that the 

fact should be known,” replied Margaret ; 
‘‘ but do not you think that it would be more 
proper to leave it to him to make the an- 
nouncement himself? You remember that 
he told you he purposed doing so.”’ 
; Yes; but what [ cannot bear is that we 
' should know it and keep the knowledge to 
‘ourselves. I cannot bear the burden of the 
secret any longer, Margaret.’’ 

‘1 do not see that the burden has been a 
very heavy one to you, Kate. To me it has 
jbeen different. In the circumstances in 
which I have been placed, it has been very 
painful to me to be obliged to keep such a se- 
cret to myself. Happily, I. know well that 
the knowledge of it would have occasioned 
no difference in the conduct of my future hus- 
band. Nevertheless, you can understand, [ 
suppose, that it would be unpleasant to me 
to have to confess that I knew the real state 
of the case, so early as for my misfortune I 
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did, in consequence of your imprudent visit 
to that smuggler man’s cottage.”’ 

‘* T will not say anything about that, Mar- 
garet. I thought it was right under the 
circumstances to go there, and I went. Now 
it would be infinitely more agreeable to me— 
it would be a greater consolation and comfort 
to me than you can imagine—if I could not 
only let the fact of Julian’s existence be 
known at once, but also let it be understood 
that I knew it at the time [ did know it. 
You cannot guess how much I would give 
to do this. Nevertheless I have made up 
my mind to abstain from doing it, for your 
sake ; for I can fully feel how dreadful, how 
intolerable, it would be to you, that it should 
be known that you had accepted an offer of 
marriage without saying a word about it, or 
in any way intimating that your position 
was a very different one from what it was 
supposed to be.” 

[could not help myself, as I have told 
you before,’’ said Margaret, sullenly. 

‘* Tt was very unfortunate,’’ sighed Kate ; 
‘* but I have told you that I have made up 
my mind yot to say anything about the date | 
at which this important secret reached our 
knowledge. You must feel, however, dear 
Margaret, that the time has come when it is 
absolutely necessary to break off this engage- 
ment, and ?’— 

‘« Break off!—will nothing make you be- 
lieve, Kate, that all people are not so sordid 
in their views a8 you imagine them?” in- 
terrupted Margaret, while her check flushed | 
up, and her eyes flashed fire. «It is very | 
singular, sister, how particularly anxious you 
are that the engagement between me and 
Fred should be broken off; but you may! 
as well give it up asa bad job. Make| 
your mind up to it, once for all, that it | 
wont and can’t be broken off.’ 

Kate looked into her sister's gleaming, an- 
gry eyes, with a quiet glance of mute ap- 
peal, and of sorrow rather than reproach, 
as she said,— 

“Can you not believe, Margaret, that your 
happiness and welfare are all I wish for or 
care about in this matter? ”’ 

‘* Tt don’t seem like it ’— 

«« And that when I speak of breaking off the 
engagement you have made, I mean merely 
breaking that which was entered into in ig- 
norance of the truth, to be replaced, if the 
parties to it wish to do so, by a fresh en- 








gement made with full knowledge of the 
truth? You can’t doubt that it is abso 
lutely necessary that no time should be lost 
in telling Mr. Falconer the truth; and it 
was about this that I wanted to speak to you 
to-day.”* 

**T am sure I don’t see why you should 
take so much trouble to meddle with my af- 
fairs! I suppose lam the proper person to 
tell Mr. Falconer, as you call him; and I 
presume I may be left to do so in my own 
way, and at my own time.” 

‘* But that is just the point, Margaret. 
Certainly you are the person who ought to 
tell him. He ought most unquestionably 
to hear it from no one but yourself. But 
the time—that is the question. At your 
own time, you say. When is that time, 
Margaret? That is what I want to settle 
with you.” 

‘*Now Iam not going to be dictated to, 
as if I were a school-girl and you my mis- 
tress, Kate. Remember that you are not 
even my elder sister, though you seem 
strangely inclined to take the tone of one. 
I have just as good a right to preach to you 
as you to me, remember! I told you from 
the beginning fairly and honestly, that my 
views and ideas differed from yours in this 
matter, and that [ intended to be guided in 
it by my own, and not by yours. That is 
still my intention, I beg you to understand. 
I shall choose my time for telling my future 


‘husband the whole of this strange improba- 


ble story, according to my own judgment 
and convenience. I presume you will not 
think fit to take it upon yourself to meddle 
between us.”’ 

‘* Most certainly, Margaret, I shall not 
take it upon myself to say anything upon 
the subject to Mr. Falconer, if you mean that. 
But [ must speak to those who ought neces- 
sarily to be made acquainted with the truth 
in the first instance. I must tell my father 
and my Uncle Theophilus. And it is this 
that I was unwilling to do, without having 
first spoken to you, on purpose that you 
might have the opportunity of yourself speak- 
ing to Mr. Falconer before the facts reach 
him from any one else. You know my fa- 
ther. Do you think that he would suffer 
‘any uncertainty to remain on the subject in 
the mind of anybody for an hour after he had 
heard the truth? You know my uncle. Do 





you think he is likely to keep it secret ? 
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You know what Silverton is. Do you think 
anybody in all the place is likely to remain 
in ignorance of the facts four-and-twenty 
hours after I have told them to papa? And 
do you see now that I had reason enough 
to make a point of your coming up here to- 
day.”” 

Margaret bit her lips till they were white, 
and remained silent for a minute or two. 

‘‘ And when do you mean to make this 
communication to papa-?’’ she then asked, 
keeping her eyes fixed, as she spoke, on the 
floor. 

*¢ T should have done it long ago if it had 
not been for this unhappy entanglement of 
yours.” 

Margaret raised her eyes to her sister’s 
face for an instant, and the forked lightning 
shot forth dangerously. 

‘« Tt was only to give you time,’’ contin- 
ued Kate, with increased and almost tearful 
earnestness, ‘* that I have abstained thus 
long. I can abstain polonger! The weight 
of this secret seems $ if it were crushing my 
heart. I must tell it. But I would fain 
that you told Mr. Falconer first,—or at least 
as soon.” 

‘You are very peremptory, Kate! You 
have got the whip hand of me, and you are 
determined to use it cruelly,—cruelly ! ’’ 

‘Oh, Margaret, Margaret! ’’ sobbed Kate. 

‘** Yes, cruelly! ’’ continued her sister, 
speaking with extreme bitterness. ‘It is 
your turnnow! And Iam in your power— 
to a certain degree—to a certain degree: 
Well! what time do you condescend to 
assign to me in your mercy ? ”’ 

‘* You are going back to Silverton this 
evening ; it is so far convenient. I thought 
that it would have been necessary to send 
for him here. As it is, it will be easier. 
You will, in all probability, see him this 
evening.” 

‘* You find it very easy to settle it all your 
way. In all probability I shall do nothing 
of the kind. TI have no reason to think that 
he will come to my uncle’s this evening.”’ 

‘Tt would be very easy to send a word 
across the Close, requesting him to do 80.” 

** Kate! what do you take me for? If 
you have been brought up to do that sort of 
thing, I, for my part, have not, and flatter 
myself that I know what convenance requires 
rather better than to take such a step.” 

‘T can see no objection to it under the 





circumstances, and for the purpose we are 
talking about, I confess, Margaret,” replied 
Kate, with a deep sigh. ‘* What would you 
propose doing yourself? ”’ 

‘If you will promise me not to say any 
word till to-morrow evening,”’ replied Mar- 
garet, after a few moments of deep consider- 
ation, ‘I will promise you to tell Frederick 
the first time I do see him. I think it very 
likely that I may see him in the course of 
to-morrow,—almost certain. I will ‘be con- 
tent if you will give me only till to-morrow 
evening. You may tell papa, and all Silver- 
ton, too, if you like, after dinner to-morrow. 
Will that do?” said Margaret, inwardly 
congratulating herself on the admirable good 
fortune which had prompted Frederick to 
propose the scheme he had, and to fix the 
execution of it for such an early day. 
What on earth would have become of her, 
but for this happy piece of good fortune! 
As it was, the fatal facts would not be 
known till they were safe off on their way 
to Scotland ; and when they came back mar- 
ried, Frederick would learn it as a bit of 
news that had reached Silverton in the in- 
terval of their absence. 

‘* Very well,’’ said Kate, slowly and re- 
luctantly ; ‘‘ let it be so, since you are un- 
willing to release me sooner. Let it remain 
settled that 1 tell papa the whole of the 
facts to-morrow evening after dinner ;—papa 
and Mr. Mat, mind, Margaret !—there must 
be no more secrets !—and Mr. Mat is likely 
enough, mind, to have out the gig and drive 
off to Silverton that same evening, to tell 
Uncle Theophilus that his son is still liv- 
ing.”’ 

‘* No! you must give me the whole even- 
ing,’’ exclaimed Margaret, remembering that 
Mr. Mat’s untimely arrival in the Close 
might be the means of prematurely discover- 
ing her absence from her uncle’s house ;— 
‘¢[ bargain for the whole evening. Who 
knows at what time I may see Frederick? 
He often comes in late. If you wish to be 
of any service to me, Kate, you must give 
me the whole evening. You can tell papa 
the first thing the next morning. That can 
make no difference, you know, Kate. Let it 
be the first thing in the morning, the day 
after to-morrow. And then let Mr. Mat 
have the satisfaction of telling the world of 
our ruin as soon as he likes. I will find the 
means of doing my part before that time. 
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You pledge yourself, then, Kate, to say | so desperately playing, seemed definitively to 
nothing till the morning of the day after to- | be at last in her own hands, 


morrow ?’”’ 


When she had supposed herself, as all the 


‘So be it, then, Margaret. I promise | rest of the Sillshire world supposed her, 


you that 1 will keep the secret till that time. 
Then I shall, without fail, tell papa; and I 
think it more likely than not, that Mr. Mat 
will tell my uncle within an hour after- 
ward.” 

“ Let him do his worst! ”’ said Margaret, 
bitterly, but yet triumphantly. 

‘*Oh, Margaret, I wish you could think 
that we all have but one heart and one inter- 
est in this sad matter. You may trust me I 
know what I am talking about, when [ tell 
you that not a soul in this house or in Sil- 
verton will feel our misfortune more acutely 
than poor Mr. Mat.”’ 

‘Well! it don’t much matter. There is 
small consolation in his caring about it, 
whether he does or not; and now, I sup- 
pose, our business is settled.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Kate, sadly; ‘will you 
come and see Miss Immy? ”’ 

‘*T suppose [ must before I go back ; it is 
a great bore. But I want to go into my 
own room first,’’ answered Margaret, whose 
mind was busy with the consideration 
whether there might not be certain small 
articles at the Chase, which it might be 
desirable for her to take with her in her 
flight to Scotland. 

Kate accompanied her sister into the ad- 
joining room, and Margaret had some diffi- 
culty in making her comprehend that she 
wished to be there alone. She succeeded at 
last, and Kate left her, thinking that she 
wished to commune with herself on the ter- 
ribly painful task which lay before her. 

Margaret hastily bolted the door behind 
her, and did not come out of her room till 
it wanted only a quarter of an hour to the 
time the gig was ordered for her return to 
Silverton. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE WALL. 

Marcarer returned to her dinner at her 
uncle’s, in the Close, in good time. She 
was still in high spirits, or, at least, in that 
state of nervous excitement, which, in some 
persons, 80 closely resembles them. She 
was, at all events, well contented with the 
result of her visit to the Chase; and the 
game she had been, for the last month past, 


:to be an heiress to landed property to the 
;amount of two thousand a year, she had not 
| been very particularly anxious or eager about 


Frederick Falconer’s proposal. The match 
seemed a very fair one in a prudential point 
of view, and the gentleman was by no means 
disagreeable to her. ‘‘ She had never seen 
anybody she liked better,’’ as the classical 
phrase runs upon such occasions ; but Mar- 
garet had been far too well brought up, and 
had much too strong a feeling of what she 
owed to herself and to the proprieties of 
maidenly delicacy, to be in any danger of 
breaking her pure and gentle heart for any 
son of Adam. She was quite contented to 
do her little bit of flirting, and trot out her 
pretty little airs and graces, and show off 
her certainly not little attraetions, all with- 
in the most rigorous bounds of the strictest 
reading of the code of the convenances, and 
leave the result to work itself out as Prov- 
idence and the gentleman might decree. But 
all this was suddenly and tremendously 
changed by that terrible communication from 
her sister. Then it became absolutely ne- 
cessary that this chance should be seized on, 
and that promptly. It was most desperately 
a case of now or never with her. Any sin 
against those convenances, which assiduous 
drilling and the social atmosphere in which 
she had lived had made a second nature to 
her, was extremely repugnant to all Mar- 
garetis feelings. If the lex non scripta pre- 
scribed that at any given juncture of her girl- 
hood life, it was permissible for her to allow 
a creature of the other sex to squeeze ber lit- 
tle finger, ‘‘ all the best and most beautiful 
feelings of her nature ’’ would have been out- 
raged, if any man should have dared to make 
the penultimate digit participate in the pres- 
sure. 

Still, all the little outlook into the world 
around her, which it had been possible for 
her to obtain, convinced her that the sacred 
code of les convenances was made and proyid- 
ed for the guidance of les jeunes personnes 
of a certain standing in the social world,—a 
position from which she was-—alas, and alas ! 
—suddenly and most cruelly hurled. Quite 
other maxims and rules were needed for the 
being which she had become,—an adventur- 
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ess. Yes, not being a young person with ex- 
pectations, she was an adventuress. It was 
useless, and mere folly, to blink the fact, or 
mince the phrase. She was an adventuress ; 
and however painful it might be to one not 
‘¢to the manner born,’’ it behooved her to act 
as such. She had accepted the position then 
en maitresse femme, and vigorously set about 
acting a8 the exigencies of the part demand- 
ed of her. 

It had not been a pleasant thing to live 
through the past month, with the horrible 
sword of ignominious failure suspended over 
her head by a thread all the time. Very 
much otherwise. But now her boldness and 
her ability seemed about to be rewarded. At 
last she was in sight of port, and to all appear- 
ance safe. And she did feel that she deserved 
some applause for the manner in which she 
had steered her bark, in a sea of no ordinary 
danger and difficulty. 

Not that the future was all smooth water. 
Far from it. Margaret indulged herself in 
no such weak illusion. Her Frederick would 
be grievously disappointed, doubtless, when 
the first news that met him, on bringing his 
wife back to his native town, would be that 
he had married a beggar. She had a very 
strong conviction that her Frederick was 
about the last man in the world, to commit 
such a folly and indiscretion. And Margaret 
was by no means inclined to think the less 
well of him on that account. No doubt he 
would be greatly disappointed, — thunder- 
struck! No doubt there would be unpleas- 
antness. What else could be looked for? 
Was not all this miserable business calculat- 
ed to produce unpleasantness of all kinds? 
Still, she would be a wife ; and she flattered 
herself that she should know how to use 
that vantage-ground in suck a manner as to 
make the position not too intolerable a one 
for her. 

It was no use thinking of that, however, 
now!. Sufficient for the day was the evil 
and the work thereof. What she had now 
to do was to step boldly forward on the path 
toward her object. 
ing her. What, what should she have done, 
had not the delays of the lawyers thus hap 


Fate itself seemed help- | 








| 


that that would have been a vain hope. 
What a blessing was the foolish impatience, 
which would not let that fond fellow Fred- 
erick wait for his happiness any longer! ° 

These were the meditations which occupied 
Margaret’s mind during several of the hours 
of that last night in her uncle’s house. The 
next morning, at breakfast, a new source of 
anxiety arose. As the doctor and his wife 
and niece were sitting at their morning meal, 
the doctor announced his intention of pay- 
ing a visit, that day, to his living of Chewton 
in the moor. 

‘‘It is absolutely necessary, my dear, 
though in truth it is a very great trouble. 
But in the interests of science, you know, I 
never spare myself.”’ 

‘* Nor others, Dr. Lindisfarn ! ’’ said Lady 
Sempronia. 

‘My dear, I am sorry to inconvenience 
you in any way, though I do not see how it 
should inconvenience you. It is indispensa- 
bly necessary that I should verify the accuracy 
of certain statements and descriptions. Iam 
come toa point at which I cannot get on 
without another personal inspection of the 
buildings and localities. Heaven knows I 
have no liking for the job personally. But 
when the accuracy and completeness of the 
work, on which so much depends, are con- 
cerned, I cannot hesitate. I was going to 
mention that I shall not be able to get home 
to dinner. If I could have gone early this 
morning, I might have done so. But I[ 
wished to be in my place at the morning ser- 
vice. I shall start directly afterward.’ 

‘* You know best, Dr. Lindisfarn! ”’ said 
his long-suffering wife, with a resigned 
sigh. 

‘* We will not have the bore of a regular 
dinner to-day, my dear,”’ said she to Mar- 
garet, as soon as the doctor had left the break- 
fast-room ; ‘* we will have a cutlet or some- 
thing at luncheon, and then we shall enjoy 
our toast and tea.” 

It was Lady Sempronia’s thrifty habit to 
make the absence of her lord and master at 
least so far an advantage as to save a dinner 
by it. 

But then it occurred to Margaret that if 


pily tired out Frederick's patience! She had the ordinary routine of the day were thus 
been living in the hope of inducing Kate to altered, her aunt’s after-dinner nap would 


keep the fatal secret a little longer! 


It probably share the fate of the dinner, or at 


seemed, however, to judge by her sister’ 8 least be pushed out of its usual place in the 


words and manner, in this last interview, | day’s programme. 


And if so, it might very 
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well happen that it would be impossible for 
her to escape from Lady Sempronia at the 
right moment. Usually on such occasions 
as the present, the tea, thus promoted to the 
position of a meal, was served at seven 
o’clock. And it seemed likely that at six, 
the fateful hour fixed for Margaret’s escape, 
her gently fretful ladyship would be awake 
and in the drawing-room waiting for the 
repast which such ladies love, and expecting 
her niece to keep her company. 

During the whole forenoon Margaret was 
in a state of great anxiety, and was eagerly 
debating within herself the expediency of 
despatching Parsons with a note to Frederick 
informing him of the state of the case, and 
of the probable necessity of modifying their 
plans to meet the new circumstances. 

It was past twelve o’clock, and she had 
just made up her mind that she would do 
this immediately after luncheon, when once 
again fortune stood her friend, and made any 
such step unnecessary. She was in her own 
room nervously looking over for the twentieth 
time every article of the costume she intended 
to travel in, when she was startled by a little 
tap at her door. Hurriedly shutting the 
drawers in which she had laid out most of 
these in readiness, she told the applicant to 
come in. It was Lady Sempronia’s maid, 
with,— 

‘« Please, Miss Margaret, my lady bade me 
say that she is took so bad with her nerves 
that she will not be able to come down to 
luncheon. She hopes you will excuse her, 
and she would be glad to speak to you.”’ 

Margaret found her aunt in bed. The 
prominence with which the dangers to be 
feared from the growing importance of the 
doctor’s monograph on Chewton Church had 
been brought before her prescient mind had, 
as usual, proved too great a trial for her 
enfeebled nervous system. She had, she de- 
clared, a racking headache,—feared she should 
become hysterical,—felt that her only chance 
was to keep herself absolutely quiet,—and 
should not leave her bed any more that day, 
even if she were able to do so on the mor- 
row. 

It was difficult for Margaret to keep the 
decently sorrowful face of sympathy which 
this communication required, so great a relief 
was it to her. Was it possible for anything 
to be better? Fortune herself seemed to 
have undertaken the task of taking all diffi- 





culties out of the way, and leaving the coast 
clear for her ! 

The remainder of the day passed very 
slowly with Margaret, but not altogether 
unhappily. She was nervous and excited, 
but full of hope and confidence. Twice she 
walked round the garden, and glanced sharply 
at the cavity in the wall near the little door 
into the lane, to satisfy herself that the key 
was there. She longed to take it up, and 
try it in the lock, but refraincd. 1t was im- 
prudent ; and Margaret was a very prudent 

irl! 
. At last the feared yet wished-for hour 
came. At last it wanted only a quarter to 
six. The note to be given to Lady Sempro- 
nia when her ladyship’s cup of tea was car- 
ried up to her, was all ready. 


‘¢ Dear Avunt,”’ it said, 

‘¢ The shock which has sent you to bed, 
has reacted—less forcibly, no doubt, than on 
your delicately sensitive nervous system—on 
me too. I havea violent headache, and am 
now going to bed. I have told Elizabeth to 
give you this when she takes you your tea, 
and not before, lest you might be getting a 
little sleep. I hope, dear aunt, that we may 
both be better to-morrow. 

‘* Your loving niece, 
‘* MARGARET.” 


This was given to Lady Sempronia’s maid 
with injunctions not to disturb her mistress 
till tea-time, then to carry her a cup of tea, 
and give her the note at the same time. 

‘« T have a dreadful headache myself, Eliza- 
beth,’’ added the young lady; ‘*I shall not 
stay up for tea, but go to my room at once. 
If I want you to undress me, I will ring, but 
do not disturb me unless I do; for if I can 
keep myself quiet and get to sleep, I would 
not be waked for the world. If it is late 
when I wake, I will manage to undress by 
myself.’’ 


Then while the servant was going through 


the hall towards the kitchen, Margaret 
heavily and wearily dragged herself up half 
a dozen stairs toward her room. But assoon 
as ever the swing door which shut off the 
servants’ part of the house had slammed to 
behind Elizabeth, she turned, and darting 
light of foot as an antelope, and swift as 
thought into the drawing-room, passed gently 
through the window, carefully shutting it 
after her, into the garden. Then tripping, 
with short-drawn breath and beating heart, 
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along the dark garden-walk to the little door 
in the wall leading to the lane, she paused, 
pressing her hand to her bosom, and intently 
listening. But no sound broke the silence 
save the audible beating of her own heart. 
She had not waited thus more than a few 
minutes, however, before the quarter bell in 
the neighboring cathedral tower, after a 
strange sort of grating, jarring prelude, as 
if clearing its voice before speaking, sung 
out its clear ding-dong !—ding-dong !—ding- 
dong !—ding-dong !—Four quarters. It was 
the full time then. Margaret had not been 


sure whether it might not yet want a quarter . 
to the hour fixed. No! and in the next’ 


instant the deeper bass of the hour bell 
tolled, one—two— three— four—five—six ! 


Of course, she knew very well that the bell 


was going to strike six. Yet it seemed to 


her fancy as if that sixth. stroke had a fate- | 


ful clinching power in it, which cast the die 
of her fate, and made it impossible for her 
to draw back. 

She listened still more intently than be- 
fore, but heard nothing. Perhaps the car- 
riage had already taken up its position on 
the other side of the wall ; and perhaps Fred- 
erick was within a few inches of her on the 
other side of the door, afraid to give any 


audible sign of his presence, for fear that it; 


might reach other ears beside hers. 
After a few more minutes of intent listen- 
ing, which seemed to be at least four times 


as many as they were, she decided that this | 


must be the case, and she determined to open 
the door. There could be very little risk in 


doing so ; for the lane was a lonely one, but 
little frequented by day, and still more cer- 


tain to be undisturbed by night. She turned 
the key in the lock with the greatest precau- 
tion, starting at the little click it made just 
at the end of the operation, and cautiously 
opening the door a little, peered out into the 
darkness of the lane. She could see noth- 
ing! And yet she was sure she lad counted 
the striking of the clock aright. 

And then a sudden hot flush came over 
her ; and sbe began to think of the retribu- 
tive storm of indignation and reproach with 
which she would visit the delinquent for his 
unpunctuality as soon as he should arrive. 

She all but closed the door, leaving barely 
a sufficient aperture for her to keep her anx- 
ious watch of the lane. And the intolerably 
tedious minutes slowly accumulated them- 


selves till once again there came the harsh 
rattle in the quarter bell’s throat, prepara- 
tory to its clearly chimed ding-dong,—the 
first quarter after six. 

Margaret began to feel both physically 
and morally very cold. A sickening sensa- 
tion of fear crept over her. Yet there was 
no other possible course to follow but still to 
wait. And Margaret still waited, with a 
rapidly gathering agony in her heart, a few 
hours of which might be deemed a fair ex- 
piation for many an ill-spent day. 

The more Margaret reflected, the more in- 
explicable it seemed to her. And if she 
could have perceived what was taking place 
on the other side of the wall, at the moment 
‘she was leaving the house tv come out into 
the garden, she would still have been as 
‘Much at a loss to understand the meaning 
‘of what she would have seen. 
| ‘The phenomena which presented them- 
Selves on that side of the brick and mortar 
screen fell out in this wise. 

At a little more than half-past five o’clock, 
' Frederick, true to his engagements, was giv- 
‘ing the last instructions to a well-fed post- 
‘boy in the yard of the Lindisfarn Arms 
hostel and posting-house. These instrue- 
‘tions were that he should remain in readi- 
ness himself, his chaise, and his pair of 
‘horses (for Frederick considered that four 
horses would only serve to attract attention 
in a manner that was not desirable; and 
that the notion that four horses can draw a 
‘light chaise over a short stage more quickly 
than two is a mere popular delusion, unless, 
indeed, the stage should be a speciaily hilly 
one), within the safe seclusion of the inn- 
yard till six o’cluck,—that he should then 
quietly come out, and proceeding by a cer- 
tain back way, such as most Old-World 
English cities are provided with, towards 
the turnpike at the Castle Head, as it was 
called, which was very near the embouchure 
of the lane behind the doctor's garden into 
the road, should so come on towards the 
little door from which Margaret was to 
emerge, telling anybody who might ques- 
tion him—if the questioner were one to 
whom it was necessary to reply at all—that 
he, the postboy, was going to carry Dr. 
Lindisfarn up to the Chase to dinner—a 
perfectly reasonable and satisfactory reply, 
inasmuch as the doctor when going to the 
Chase usually did get into his chaise at the 
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little ggrden-door, which, opening so near to 
the Castle Head turnpike, saved him a con- 
siderable détour through the town. 

Nothing could have been better arranged. 
Jonas Wyvill, the postboy,—he was a cousin, 
I fancy, of those Wyvills one of whom was 
a verger in the cathedral, and another a su- 
perannuated gamekeeper up at the Chase, 
and “boy ”’ as he was perennially in pro- 
fessional posting parlance, had long since 
reached a very discreet age,—Jonas Wyvill 
had pocketed his retaining fee, perfectly 
comprehended his instructions, got into the 
saddle at six punctually, precisely as the 
cathedral clock—that same bell to which 
Margaret had listened so nervously—struck 
the quarters, and quietly proceeded towards 
the place of rendezvous. 

Frederick, fond and faithful, was standin 
on the other side of the little door at the 
moment that his beloved was tripping across 
the garden towards it. In another minute 
they would have been in each other’s arms, 
and in the next dashing along the road on 
their way to Scotland. 

What could have interrupted so suddenly 
the couree of true love which had run smoothly 
so very nearly to the point of pouring itself 
into the ocean of connubial felicity ? 

Frederick was on the outside of the garden- 
door, with his ear close to the panel of it. 
It wanted just one minute to six; when, in- 
stead of the light step which he was straining 
his ear to catch the sound of on the other side 
of the wall, and which in another minute he 
would have heard, he became aware of a foot- 
fall of a very different character close to him 
in the lane. And the next instant he dis- 
tinguished in the rapidly increasing darkness 
old Gregory Greatorex, his father’s long- 
tried. trusty, and confidential clerk. 

Old Greg Greatorex was one of those men 
who look like over-grown and ill-grown boys 
all the days of their lives. Old Greg was 
nearly sixty years old, and as gray as a 
badger. But still his gaunt, shambling figure 
had the peculiar effect above mentioned. 
Perhaps it was mainly occasioned by the fact 
that his body was very short in proportion to 
his long, flute likelegs. They seemed—those 
straggling, ill-shapen, knock-kneed, long 
legs—to be attached to his body rather after 
the fashion in which those of Punch’s dramatis 
persone are arranged than according to the 
more usual method of nature’s handiwork. 
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Then he had no beard, or any other visible or 
traceable hair on his broad white face. Old 
Greg had lived, man and boy, with Mr. Fal 
coner as long and rather longer than he 
could remember anything. And it would 
have been difficult to imagine any command 
of the banker which Gregory would not have 
faithfully excuted, not exactly from affection 
for his master,—Greg Greatorex was not of a 
remarkably affectionate nature,—but simply 
because it seemed to his intelligence, part of 
the natural, necessary, and inevitable nature 
of things that it should be so. 

‘‘ Come, come away, sir, quick! this in- 
stant! Thank the Lord, I’m in time! ”’ 
panted the old man into Frederick's ear. 

** Good God! Gregory, what do you mean? 
What are you come here for? Why, man, 
the governor’s up to it,’’ he whispered into 
the old clerk’s ear. 

‘‘T know! J know, sir. The governor 
has sent me here now. Itis a good jobI am 
in time. The old gentleman would have run 
here himself, only he knew I could come fast- 
Lest. I never saw him in such a way.”’ 

‘¢ What’s up now, then? What is it, in 
Heaven’s name, Gregory? ”’ 

‘You must ask your father that, sir. 
There was no time to tell anything ;—it was 
just touch and go! But all the fat is in the 
fire some way or another; and if this run- 
away job had a’ come off, you would have 
been « ruined man, Mr. Frederick. I heard 
your father say so much.” 

‘‘Good heavens! What am I todo?” 
whispered Frederick. 

-¢ Come away, sir, from here. Come to 
your father and hear all about it. Anyway, 
you may be quite sure there is to be no elope- 
ment to-night.”’ 

‘‘And Margaret ?—the lady, Gregory? 
What in the world am I to do about the 
lady? She will be here in a minute, if she 
is not at this moment waiting on the other 
side of this door.”’ 

‘s Leave her to wait, sir; she will soon 
find out that something has put the job off.” 

‘‘ She will never forgive me,’’ sighed Fred- 
erick. 

«Tt don’t much signify whether she does 
or not, so far as I can understand ,”’ chuckled 
the old clerk. ‘* But you can come and bear 
what your father has to tell you about it, 
and thank your stars that this business was 





put a stop to in time.”’ 
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‘¢ But the chaise will be here in a minute, 
Gregory. There! it is striking six now! 
The chaise was to come out from the Lindis- 
farn Arms as it struck six.’’ 

** [’ll go and meet it, sir, and turn it back, 
while you go to your father. It would come 
up the back lane to the Castle Head, I sup- 
pose ? ” 

‘* Yes, you will meet it in the lane. It is 
old Jonas Wyvill ; you must tell him that it 
is put off for to-night.” 

‘Or rather that it is not‘ off’; ’’ said 
Greatorex, who had recovered breath enough 
for superfluous words by this time, and for a 
chuckle at his own wit. 

They had withdrawn from the immediate 
vicinity of the door in the wall as the clock 
struck, but still spoke in whispers. Had 
Margaret opened the door a moment sooner 
than she did, she would have seen the two 
men, within a few paces of her. But they 
separated at the mouth of the little lane 
some fifty yards from the doctor’s garden- 
door, as the last words were spoken,—the 


old clerk to meet and turn back Jonas W yvill 
and the chaise; Frederick to hasten to his 
father’s house in the Close, to learn the ex- 
planation of this most unexpected and 
unpleasant termination of the enterprise 
which had seemed on the eve of successful 
execution. 

He did for one instant think of seeing his 
Margaret, and telling her, as best he might, 
that some coniretemps had frustrated their 
plan for to-night, instead of thus brutally 
leaving her to the agonies of suspense, and 
slowly-growing conviction that it was a hope- 
less disappointment. But Frederick was not 
a very brave man, and he stood in no little 
fear of his gentle Marguerite. It would not, 
it may be admitted, have been a pleasant in- 
terview ; and perhaps braver men than Fred- 
erick Falconer might have hesitated about 
facing the lady in the moment of her legiti 
mate wrath. But it certainly was a cur’s 
trick to sneak off and leave her as he did. 
But que voulez-vous?’ Figs wont grow on 
thistles. 








We sincerely regret to record the death of 
Licutenant-Colonel Robert Torrens, who died 
yesterday week (the 27th of May), in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. Colonel Torrens will be 
remembered chiefly by his economical writings 
and his connection with the colonization of South 
Australia ; but his career as an officer was not 
entirely without mark or incident. In 1811 he 
was promoted to the rank of Major for what was 
then generally called the ‘‘ romantic defence of 
Auholt,”? an affair in which Captain Torrens re- 
pulsed a Danish force which outnumbered his 
little garrison by nearly ten to one. He wasa 
warm advocate for the rights of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and even refused the offer 
of a Government borough in 1811—an offer 
drawn forth by the ability of his essay on money 
and paper currency—rather than abandon their 
cause. He fought and gained a most expensive 
contest in Ipswich, in 1826, on the Roman Catho- 
lic side, only to be unseated upon ‘petition, but 
not before he had made a speech on Ireland, 
which drew forth the warmest praise from Mr. 
Huskisson, and has, in fact, proved prophetic. 
Colonel Torrens was in the House during, several 
Parliaments, first for Ashburton, then for Bol- 
ton, and his books on political economy, one of 


, We believe, in the press at the time of nis death, 
secured him a very high position as a clear and 
original thinker. He labored hard in the foun- 
dation of the colony of South Australia, to control 
the blind policy of a not very wise Government, 

_and succeeded in his work. ‘To the last, he im- 
pressed all who knew him with the calm and 

‘lucid character of his judgment, and attracted 


;them with something of that perfectly simple 


‘dignity, that old English courtesy, that stately 


|kindliness of manner, which appear to be be- 


\coming rarer and rarer in our bustling and fa- 
niliar day.— Spectator. 


M. Barpovx, of Poitiers, manufactures paper 
from wood—oaky pine, walnut, and chestnut— 
and from vegetables without the addition of rags, 
and by his process, he states that a saving of 
from sixty to eighty per cent. is made in the cost 
of production. Mr. Carl Heinrich Roeckner of 
the Clapham road, has just taken out let- 
ters patent for ‘‘ improvements in machinery 
and process for reducing wood to a fibrous 
condition for the manufacture of paper-stuff 





which—a catechism of political economy—was, | or pulp.” 
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SPANISH JEWS INNOCENT OF THE CRUCI- 
FIXION. 

In the notes to Southey’s ‘‘ Don Roderick,”’ 
there is a letter relative to the Jews, so re- 
markable and eo curious that I have at- 
tempted a translation, although the original 
is in quaint old Spanish, differing as much 
from modern Castilian as the English of our 
days does from the English of Chaucer’s. 

Mr. Southey prefaces this letter in the 
following words : ‘* When Toledo was recov- 
ered from the Moors by Alonzo VI., the Jews 
of that city waited on the conqueror, and 
assured him they were part of the ten tribes 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had transported into 
Spain, not descendants of Jerusalem Jews, 
who had crucified Christ. Their ancestors, 
they said, were entirely innocent of the cruci- 
fixion ; for when Caiaphas, the high-priest, 
had written to the Toledan synagogues to ask 
their advice respecting the person who called 
himself the Messiah, and whether he should 
be slain, the Toledans returned for answer 
that, in their judgment the prophecies seemed 
fulfilled in this person, and therefore he 
ought not by any means be put to death. 
‘This reply they produced in the original 
Hebrew, and in Arabic, as it had been trans- 
lated by command of King Galifre. Alonzo 
gave ear to the story, had the letter trans- 
lated into Latin and Castilian, and deposited 
among the archives of Toledo. The latter 
version is thus rendered by Sardoval.”’ 

Here follows the letter in the old Castil- 
ian tongue, of which the following is a trans- 
lation :— 

“‘ Levi, chief of the synagogue, and Sam- 
uel and Joseph, honorable men and of good re- 
port in the congregation of Toledo, to Eleazar 
Nugad, high-priest, and to Samuel Canud, 
and to Anus and Caiaphas, good and noble 
men of the congregation of the Holy Land, 
health in the God of Israel. Your messen- 
ger, Azarias, a master of the law, has 
brought us your letter, by which you inform 
us of the signs and acts of the prophet of 
Nazareth. A certain person of the name of 
Samuel, the son of Amacias, lately passed 
through this city, and he related many 
good deeds of this prophet; that in his con- 
duct he is very meek and humble, freely 
conversing with the miserable, doing good 
even to his enemies, while he does injury to 
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no one. ‘To the proud and wicked he is un- 
yielding ; and because he tells you your sins 
to your faces, ye are his enemies, and bear 
him ill-will. We inquired of the man the 
year, month, and day of his (this prophet’s) 
birth, and we remember that on the day of 
his nativity three suns appeared here in the 
heavens, which by little and little formed 
themselves into one; and when our fathers 
beheld this sign they were astonished, saying 
to the assembly, ‘ Messiah will soon be born, 
or mayhap he is already come into the world.’ 
Beware, therefore, brethren, lest he (Messiah) 
be come, and ye did not recognize him. 
Moreover, the same man told us that one of 
his shepherds said that about the time of the 
nativity certain Magi, men of great wisdom, 
came to the Holy Land, inquiring the place 
of the holy child’s birth; and also that 
Herod, your king , was astonished, and sent 
for the wise men of the city, asking them 
where the child should be born. They in- 
quired of the Magi, and they said in Bethle- 
hem of Judah. The Magi said thata star of 
great brilliancy led them from far to the 
Holy Land. See now if the prophecy be not 
fulfilled which says, ‘ Kings shall behold, and 
shall walk in the brightness of his nativity.’ 
Beware lest you persecute him whom you 
ought to receive with pleasure and hold in 
honor. But do whatsoever to you shall ap- 
pear right. For our parts, neither by our 
advice, neither by our will shall this man be 
put to death. For should we do such a 
thing, in us might be fulfilled the prophecy 
which says, ‘ They gathered themselves with 
one consent against the Lord, and against 
his Messias.” And, although you be men 
of much wisdom in such matters, this advice 
we give you, lest the God of Israel be angry 
with you, and destroy your temple a second 
time ; and know this for a certainty that it 
soon will be destroyed. This is the reason 
why our forefathers escaped from the Baby- 
lonish captivity. Pyrro being their captain, 
empowered by King Cyrus, laden with much 
riches, in the sixty-ninth year of the captivity, 
dwelt at Toledo, being there received by the 
Gentiles ; and not willing to return to Jeru- 
salem to build the temple, which was again 
to be destroyed, they built one in Toledo.”’ 
A.C. 

— Ladies’ Companion. 

















